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TO  MY  INFANT  DAUGHTER. 

My  Child,  first  pledge  of  love,  my  daughter  sweet, 
Accept  this  off’ring  of  thy  Father’s  muse, 

Which  he,  in  love,  lays  at  thine  infant  feet 
(Love  only  can  such  homage  well  excuse)  ; 

And  though  the  world  besides  may  him  abuse, 

Though  he  may  reap  reproof  for  all  reward, 

Thou  wilt  not  thy  approving  smile  refuse, 

Still  may  he  hope  from  thee  a kind  regard 

(This  will  suffice  to  please  and  cheer  the  simple  bard). 

Nature  will  teach  thy  heart  the  bliss  supreme 
Of  loving  one,  who,  when  he  viewed  thy  charms 
Bursting  to  life,  as  from  a pleasing  dream, 

Felt  at  his  breast  new  joys  and  new  alarms, 

As  he  more  closely  strain’d  thee  to  his  arms  ; 

Joys  to  behold  a babe  so  bright,  so  fair, 

And  dread  of  worldly  dangers,  cares,  and  harms, 

The  falsehood  of  the  heart,  man’s  deadly  snare ; 

He  knelt  to  Heaven  for  thee,  and  poured  this  fervent 
prayer : — 
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“ God  of  my  fathers,  bless  my  darling  child, 

Be  present  in  her  heart,  and  guard  her  still ; 

Defend  her  from  all  human  passions  wild, 

And  may  she  ever  meekly  do  thy  will, 

And  eager  all  thy  high  behests  fulfil ; 

May  she  be  tender,  merciful,  and  true, 

Chaste  as  her  mother,  firm  through  good  and  ill, 

The  happy  path  of  rectitude  pursue, 

And  prompt,  wbate’er  of  good  her  hands  can  find,  to  do. 

“ May  she  adore  thee  with  a single  heart, 

And  like  her  father,  trace  thy  hand  in  all 
This  wond’rous  frame,  in  each  minutest  part, 

Not  merely  of  this  low  terrestrial  ball, 

But  through  the  whole  creation’s  boundless  hall, 

And  rear  an  altar  to  thee  in  her  soul ; 

Nor  seek  thee  merely  in  the  temple’s  wall, 

Where  incense  burns,  but  also  through  the  whole 
Of  thy  stupendous  realm  from  pole  to  starry  pole  ! 

“ Not  only  at  set  times,  when  Sabbath  bells 
Invite  the  people  to  thy  holy  fane, 

When  the  loud  organ  with  thy  praises  swells, 

And  thou  4 well  pleased  dost  listen  to  the  strain ; 9 
But  also  in  adversity  and  pain  : 

Should  sickness  come  with  sorrow  and  distress, 

With  thee  may  she  count  worldly  loss  her  gain, 

Bor  even  frowning  thou  art  wont  to  bless, 

Thy  mercies  brightest  shine  when  seeming  ills  oppress!  ” 
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’Twas  thus  I prayed,  my  child;  and  on  my  heart 
A light  gleam’d  down  which  told  me  that  my  prayer 
Was  heard  in  Heaven ! Then  choose  the  better  part, 

That  thou  at  last  mayest  hope  to  enter  there  ; 

And  still  bethink  thee,  in  this  world  of  care, 

That  life  is  but  a shade — a passing  scene — 

A dream  that  vanishes  like  thinnest  air, 

And  seems  when  past  as  it  had  never  been — 

A step  that  leads  us  all  to  endless  worlds  unseen, 

Where  we  must  bide  our  lot ! And  should  thy  days 
Be  lengthened,  till  thou  see  thy  children  spring 
Like  shoots  around  thee,  teach  them  virtue’s  ways 
With  this  great  truth,  that  flesh  is  a frail  thing, 

Dependent  ever  on  the  Sovereign  King 
For  life,  for  food,  for  every  thing  we  have  ; 

Teach  them  their  homage  to  His  throne  to  bring : 

Thus,  when  my  bones  are  mouldTing  in  the  grave, 

These  precepts  may  be  strong,  through  Christ,  their  souls 
to  save ! 

Behold  this  earth,  the  boundless  deep  and  sky, 

Teeming  with  life  and  motion  ; and  then  say, 

Whence  comes  for  each  and  all  a full  supply 
Of  food  and  raiment ; some  in  colours  gay, 

As  bright  and  sparkling  as  the  op’ning  day, 

Others  in  sober  liveries  bedight  ? 

The  little  birds  that  warble  on  the  spray, 

The  wolves  and  bears  that  prowl  throughout  the  night, 

All,  all,  depend  on  God ! He  is  their  life  and  light ! 
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And  why  shouldst  thou  despair  ? The  blushing  rose, 
The  lily’s  bloom,  the  modest  daisy  pied, 

The  ringdove’s  nest,  the  clam’rous  brood  of  crows, 

Nor  whelps  of  lions  which  the  forests  hide, 

Nor  huge  leviathan  beneath  the  tide, 

Nor  all  that  earth  or  air  or  sea  contains, 

Of  beast,  or  fish,  or  fowl,  or  ought  beside, 

Are  half  so  dear  to  Heaven  as  the  remains 

Of  man,  though  steep’d  in  sin  and  doom’d  to  endless  pains 

Yes  ! praised  be  thou,  oh  God ! Our  hearts  shall  rise 
In  boundless  gratitude  and  joyous  song  ; 

Oh  may  their  incense  mount  the  azure  skies, 

And  mingle  with  the  rapt,  ecstatic  throng 
Of  seraphs,  who  their  strains  of  love  prolong 
Through  endless  ages,  near  thy  blissful  throne  ! 

And  may  we  meet  that  blissful  choir  among, 

When  our  drear  pilgrimage  on  earth  is  done, 

Hymning  this  joyous  strain— “ The  prize,  the  prize  is 
won ! ! ” 
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To  print  or  publish  a poem  at  all  in  this  utilitarian  age, 
is  such  an  act  of  hardihood  and  imprudence,  as  to 
require  a special  apology,  lest  one’s  friends  might 
begin  to  suspect  the  soundness  of  one’s  mind.  For  no 
publisher  will  look  at  a poem  with  a view  to  publishing 
it  at  his  own  risk ; and  the  very  mention  of  the  thing 
calls  forth  such  a look  and  a shrug,  as  at  once  to  ex- 
tinguish all  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  unlucky  aspirant. 
Whether  this  state  of  things  is  creditable  or  otherwise  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

My  gratitude  to  the  muse,  to  whom  I owe  much  for 
consolation 

" Through  life’s  long  way, 

“ Midst  bitter  griefs  the  world  has  never  known,” 
might,  in  itself,  be  considered  a sufficient  apology  for 
making  any  sacrifice  in  her  behalf.  But  I will  not  lay 
claim  to  so  much  disinterestedness.  I have  another 
apology  which  perhaps  will  be  more  readily  admitted, 
and  that  is  my  conviction  that  success  and  its  rewards 
are  not  far  distant,  however  adverse  the  circumstances 
and  the  times  may  be  in  which  my  lot  has  been  cast. 
I am  fully  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifices 
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already  made,  and  to  be  made  ; but  I am  also  alive  to 
the  glory  and  the  honour  which  must  crown  the  result. 

“ Carmina  sola  carent  fato  mortemque  repellunt.” 

It  may  be  asked — What  are  my  grounds  for  such  a 
conviction  ? I answer — the  determination  to  persevere ! 
Perseverance,  even  when  united  with  dulness,  is  omni-  i 
potent  here  in  England.  Puff  and  advertisement  amply 
supply  the  place  of  genius  ; and,  ushered  in  by  these, 
the  most  fantastic  conceits  not  only  pass  muster  for 
poetry,  but  elevate  their  Professor  to  the  head  of  a new 
school,  aye,  and  even  to  the  Laureatship  of  England!  This 
evinces  the  exquisite  taste  of  our  times  ; so  much  so, 
that  future  generations,  looking  back  with  admiration 
on  this,  will  quite  overlook  the  Spensers,  the  Shaks- 
peares,  the  Miltons,  and  the  Popes  of  the  past,  and 
point  to  the  present  as  the  true  Augustan  age  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  ! Who  could  despair  of  success  under 
such  circumstances  ? Let  the  aspirant  follow  the 
illustrious  examples  before  him  and  the  sage  advice  of 
the  profound  Zimmerman,  and  “ advertise  his  abilities 
if  he  have  got  any ; if  he  have  got  none,  still  it  may  be 
well  to  advertise  ; ” — and  who  shall  dare  to  predict  that 
he  will  not  succeed  ? But  besides  this  obvious  source 
of  hope,  the  favourable  manner  in  which  my  former  pro- 
ductions have  been  received,  not  by  personal  friends  or 
acquaintances,  but  by  critics  of  the  first  talents  and 
judgment  to  whom  I was  an  utter  stranger,  except 
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through  the  medium  of  my  works,  might,  if  I were  dis- 
posed to  be  led  in  the  slightest  measure  either  by  the 
opinions  or  judgment  of  others,  justify,  in  some  degree, 
the  aims  to  which  I acknowledge  my  view  is  directed. 
But  I must  confess,  that,  though  I feel  much  indebted 
and  extremely  grateful  to  those  gentlemen  for  their  good 
opinions,  my  course  would  not  have  been  one  iota  dis- 
turbed, if  those  opinions  had  happened  to  be  the  very 
opposite.  This  may  argue  obstinacy  on  my  part; 
argue  what  it  may,  such  is  the  plain  fact.  1 beg  them 
to  understand,  however,  that  it  does  not  imply  any  want 
of  appreciation  of  their  taste  and  judgment.  It  only 
argues  a superior  confidence  in  my  own  ; else  I had 
never  published  at  all,  till  I had  consulted  them. 

This  language  may  startle  those  who  praised  my 
former  works  for  their  modesty  and  the  absence  of  all 
pretence ; but  I do  not  wish  to  receive  a compliment  at 
the  expense  of  truth,  through  misapprehension.  That 
want  of  pretence  was  rather  the  result  of  a rational 
confidence  than  of  modesty ; for  I think  pretence  out  of 
place  when  there  is  a consciousness  of  merit,  and  it 
would  be  a poor  affectation  of  modesty  in  me  to  dis- 
claim such  consciousness — shewn  sufficiently  already  by 
the  very  act  of  publication  ; which,  whatever  authors 
may  say  to  the  contrary,  always  implies  it. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  my  readers,  I give  on  another 
page  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  press  alluded  to  ; and 
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if  the  poet  Crabbe  was  justified  in  prefixing  to  his 
poems  the  solicited  and  partial  testimonials  of  his  private 
and  personal  friends,  I think  I may  be  excused  for 
printing  the  unsought,  bona  fide  critiques  of  public 
writers,  justly  esteemed  for  their  taste,  and  the  im- 
partial exercise  of  their  judgment. 

The  plan  of  the  following  Poem  is  extremely  simple, 
being  merely  brief  histories,  or  rather  sketches,  of  a few 
notable  persons,  supposed  to  lie  in  the  long  and  deep 
repose  of  a village  church-yard — hence  its  name,  “ The 
Silent  Village.” 

In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  some  questions  arose 
out  of  the  subjects  which  did  not  form  any  part  of 
the  original  idea,  and  which,  perhaps,  may  seem  to 
some  to  be  out  of  place  in  a work  of  this  kind.  But  I 
am  not  one  to  shrink  from  giving  my  candid  opinion  on 
any  question  that  is  presented  to  me,  in  whatever  man- 
ner it  may  arise.  I have  not  only  done  so  in  this  in- 
stance, but  I now  further  assert  my  conviction,  that 
when  principle  is  at  stake,  or  abuses  are  to  be  cor- 
rected, it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  man,  however 
humble,  to  speak  the  truth,  even  though  it  should  be 
unpalatable  ; provided  he  have  even  remote  expecta- 
tions of  thereby  effecting  some  good  to  society.  This 
motive  alone  has  prompted  the  severe  strictures  on  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  on  its  rulers,  which  appear  in 
the  notes.  If  the  truths  there  exhibited  are  bitter  to 
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the  taste,  it  is  not  my  fault.  The  remedy  is  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  wield  the  destinies  of  that  most 
unhappy  country. 

Another  question  arose  which  I have  handled  with 
very  little  ceremony.  I mean  the  present  controversy 
which  is  dividing  and  harrassing  the  Church.  My 
opinion  is,  that  such  controversies  are  mistimed  and  out 
of  place ; that  both  parties  are  equally  vain  and 
frivolous.  The  public  care  very  little,  whether  one 
man  sets  himself  apart  (in  his  own  imagination)  as  a 
“ chosen  vessel/’  and  wraps  himself  up  in  his  own 
fancied  sanctity,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  like 
“ good  works  or  charity,”  lest  he  should  be  considered 
a mere  “ moralist,”  destitute  of  the  “ vitality  of 
Evangelical  truth ; ” or  that  another  should  “ mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  flesh,”  clothe  himself  in  flowing  robes, 
and  assume  all  the  attributes  of  infallible  authority,  if 
they  (the  public)  are  to  gain  nothing  from  all  these  pre- 
tensions but  mere  words,  uttered  with  all  the  acrimony  of 
polemical  disputation.  The  public,  at  a time  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  destitution  like  the  present,  require  acts 
— acts  of  pure  disinterestedness  and  Christian  benevo- 
lence in  its  teachers,  and  not  empty  and  pernicious 
theories  ; and  these  it  will  have.  My  view,  therefore, 
has  been  in  this  and  a former  poem,  to  shew  the  folly  of 
teaching  one  thing,  and  universally  practising  another  ; 
and  to  advocate  the  necessity  of  precept  and  practice 
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coinciding  with  each  other  in  all  things,  but  particularly 
in  matters  of  religion.  On  this  principle,  we  would  not 
look  so  much  to  the  professed  doctrine  as  to  the  man 
who  professes ; we  would  not  test  the  fitness  of  a candi- 
date for  the  ministry  by  the  mere  act  of  his  signing  the 
creed  of  a church,  but  by  the  sincerity  of  his  vocation, 
manifested  in  his  whole  life  and  actions. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  “ saints  ” made  themselves 
sufficiently  ridiculous  and  odious,  by  that  self-glorifica- 
tion and  hypocritical  cant  which  they  dealt  out  in  such 
sickening  doses,  to  superannuated  dowagers  and  “ pious  ” 
young  ladies  in  their  teens,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  impression ; but  is  that  any  justification  for  running 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  searching  the  musty 
records  of  Popish  traditions,  for  chains  with  which  to 
bind  down  the  human  mind  in  its  old  tyrannical  bond- 
age ? Is  there  no  medium  ? Are  common  sense  and 
sober  judgment  banished  altogether  from  the  church  and 
from  the  minds  of  men  ? If  the  nation  had  true  wisdom, 
it  would  bring  all  these  doughty  disputants  to  their 
senses.  It  would  afford  them  some  more  profitable 
manner  of  spending  their  time,  one  more  conducive  to 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  community  whose 
servants  they  are,  than  wasting  it  in  vain  and  profitless 
controversies. 

I wish  the  indulgent  reader  to  understand,  that  I have 
used  the  word  “ saint  ” in  the  following  work,  not  quite 
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in  the  sense  that  I have  often  heard  it  used  by  a certain 
class  of  persons,  who  knew  how  to  apply  the  unction  to 
themselves  with  all  grace.  In  their  opinion,  I suppose, 
it  meant  something  very  good;  but  I must  confess, 
from  my  own  knowledge  of  many  such  “ good  people,” 
that  I think,  if  the  word  were  read  u sinner  ” in  every 
instance,  it  would  be  far  more  applicable.  Indeed,  I 
have  never  known  the  plea  of  “ saintship  ” urged  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion,  but  for  the  purpose  of  screening 
some  grossness  or  moral  delinquency. 

I beg  also  to  apologize  for  having  written  some  of 
these  poems  in  a language  which  many  readers,  and 
particularly  ladies,  are  not  supposed  to  understand.  I 
have  not  done  this  from  any  vain  affectation  of  learning, 
but  simply  because  I found  it  the  best  vehicle  I could 
select  for  conveying  those  images  which  I wished  to 
present  to  the  reader,  in  as  concise  and  at  the  same 
time  as  elegant  a form  as  possible.  My  meaning  will 
be  best  understood  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  translate  into  English  verse  some  of  the  pictures 
given  in  the  text.  I think  he  will  find,  that  he  will 
labour  hard  before  he  can  express  them  with  the  same 
neatness  and  simplicity  that  seem  almost  inherent  (if  I 
may  so  speak)  to  the  original.  Why  this  is  so,  I do 
not  pretend  to  judge;  but  that  it  is  so,  every  one  must 
admit  who  has  devoted  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
classical  authors  of  antiquity,  or  to  classical  composi- 
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tion.  For  example,  I apprehend  it  would  be  difficult 
to  give  an  elegant  version  of  the  following  simple  and 
natural  lines  on  the  habits  of  the  swallow,  page  92 : — 

“ Yere  novo  crepitans  adventat  Daulias  ales, 

Quaque  struat  nidum  tecta  habitata  petit. 

Colligit  hsec  ccenum  limoso  fonte  petitum, 

Proque  suis  parvis  tunc  locat  arte  domum.” 

Or  of  the  following,  respecting  that  blithe  harbinger  of 
spring,  the  monotonous  Cuckoo,  same  page : — 

“ Hanc  sequitor  cuculous  veniens  Orientis  ab  oris, 

Atque  iterans  eadem  carmina  grata  sonat ; 

Hie  avidus  volucrum  frondosa  cubilia  quserit, 
Profususque  sui  tecta  aliena  rapit.” 

Many  more  examples  might  be  adduced  from  the  same 
source,  but  these  will  suffice  to  illustrate  my  meaning, 
which  is  briefly  this,  that  in  some  cases,  modern,  in  others 
ancient,  colours  are  the  most  appropriate  for  conveying 
certain  images  and  ideas  to  the  mind.  I leave  the  rea- 
son to  the  philosophers.  They  can  explain  every 
thing. 

As  for  the  manner  in  which  this  little  work  is  execu- 
ted, I will  say  nothing,  but  leave  the  candid  reader  to 
judge  of  it  as  he  finds  it,  without  favour  or  affection. 
I invite  the  critic  to  censure  freely  what  he  finds  amiss ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  I request  him  to  give  his  reasons, 
and  not  to  indulge  in  vague  generalities,  which  can  do 
good  to  no  one. 
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The  sun  is  sinking  in  the  glowing  west, 

To  sweet  repose,  on  Tethys’  gentle  breast ; 

The  goddess  takes  him  to  her  wat’ry  bed. 

In  coral  caves,  with  living  sapphires  spread  ; 
Where  sleeps  the  bright-hair’d  god,  till  rosy  morn 
Arouse  him  from  his  dreams  of  fancy  born. 

(This  is  the  creed  which  he  himself  inspir’d 
To  ancient  bards  : with  this  my  soul  be  fir’d  !) 
Come  ! while  the  twilight  lingers  round  us  still ; 
Come  ! let  us  clamber  up  yon  sloping  hill 
And  gaze  upon  the  scene  that  spreads  beneath ; 
For  now  the  air  is  calm,  and  not  a breath 
Disturbs  the  sweet  serene  ! ’Tis  now  the  hour 
When  contemplation  wings  its  magic  power, 
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To  soar  o’er  earth  and  sky,  when  ev’ry  sense 
Is  fully  gratified;  whose  eloquence 
Would  give  a tongue  to  all  the  soul  can  feel, 

If  mortal  tongue  could  half  that  world  reveal. 

But  here  we  are  at  length.  Oh  heavens  ! the  sight 
Would  fill  the  dullest  bosom  with  delight ! 

The  purple-glowing  west,  the  painted  clouds 
Enveloping  the  hills  in  crimson  shrouds ! 

Those  hills  sublime,  o’er  whose  high  peaks  the  star 
Of  ev’ning  sheds  soft  radiance  from  afar  ! 

Or,  turn  we  to  the  east  ? There  the  round  moon 
Just  shows  her  upper  rim,  and  will,  full  soon, 

Rise  all  apparent  queen,  and  blend  her  light 
With  ev’ry  beam  whose  beauty  cheers  the  night ; 

Or  to  the  earth  which  sheds,  through  all  her  bowers, 
The  richest  odours  from  the  fairest  flowers, 

And  pours  upon  the  ear  a flood  of  song 

From  bush  and  brake,  wThich  zephyrs  waft  along, 

Till  Echo,  waking  in  the  lowly  vale, 

Repeats  to  distant  ears  the  grateful  tale. 

What  shadowy  forms  appear  along  the  plain, 

Like  flitting  ghosts  that  visit  earth  again ! 
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What  sounds  of  distant  voic.es  charm  the  ear ! 
What  low,  soft  whispers,  as  of  lovers  near  ! 

The  waterfall  that  turns  yon  clacking  mill 
Is  more  distinctly  heard,  since  all  around  is  still. 

And  hark ! the  honest  watch-dog  bays  the  moon, 
And  see ! the  owl  comes  forth,  ’tis  now  her  noon. 
The  beetle  wheels  his  lazy  flight  around, 

Till  blindly  striking  us,  he  meets  the  ground  ! 

The  murm’ring  sounds  begin  to  die  away, 

More  faint  the  echoes  as  departs  the  day : 

The  bat  alone,  of  all  the  evening  shades, 

Flits  faster  by,  as  light  departs  the  glades 
Till  chilling  breezes  send  it  to  its  home, 

Unwilling  longer  in  the  gloom  to  roam. 

Behold  ! as  grey  mists  veil  the  brow  of  night, 
How  vividly  the  stars  shoot  forth  their  light. 

There  brightly  shines  Orion  now,  as  when 
He  cheer’d  the  grateful  eyes  of  first-born  men ; 

And  Syrius’  burning  beam  as  brilliant  glows, 

As  when  the  first  great  lord  of  earth  arose 
From  dust  to  bless  his  Maker  ; and  the  bear 
Still  keeps  his  station  near  Arcturus’  car, 
e 2 
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And  still  refuses,  as  he  did  of  old, 

To  bathe  his  shaggy  locks  and  orbs  of  gold. 

There  Mazzaroth  displays  th’  upholding  God, 

As  bright  as  when  the  Uzzite  felt  His  rod, 

Nor  turn’d  him  from  the  righteous  path  he  trode. 
The  ram  is  waning,  and  the  bull  appears 
Bedight  in  honours  of  a million  years, 

(So  sings  the  Brahmin)  though  he  still  seems  young, 
As  when  around  his  horns  that  wreath  was  flung 
Of  radiant  light,  long  ere  the  Pleiades a 
Bode  on  his  neck,  their  tresses  in  the  breeze, 

Or  that  the  Hyades  their  station  took 
Upon  his  brow.  Each  was  of  old  a book  ; 

The  former  read  by  mariners,  which  taught 
The  time  to  launch  the  bark  and  have  it  fraught 
With  precious  merchandise ; the  latter,  when 
The  rains  descended  on  the  sons  of  men. 

But,  as  the  night  advances,  who  can  count 

The  myriad  orbs  that  to  their  bright  thrones  mount, 

The  crowds  that  sparkle  in  the  milky  way, 

And  pour  on  night’s  dim  visage  mimic  day  ? 
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Who  can  conceive  the  might  of  Him  who  call’d 
Those  masses  forth  which  Darkness  kept  enthrall’d 
In  her  mysterious  womb  ? Who  potent  hurl’d 
Those  orbs  to  bless  and  vivify  the  world  ? 

Each  brilliant  speck  a flaming  sun  unfolds, 

Which  in  its  balance  subject  planets  holds  ; 

Where  light  the  eyes  of  happy  things  may  cheer, 
Where  nerves  may  feel  and  hearts  expand,  as  here ; 
Where  men  aspire  and  view  the  distant  orbs  ; 

Where  love  of  knowledge  many  a soul  absorbs ; 

Where  passions  wild,  where  pain  perhaps  may  dwell 
With  poverty  and  sorrow  ; — who  can  tell  ? 

Where  trials  of  the  spirit  rack  the  frame, 

And  sighs  ascend  whence  that  sad  spirit  came  ; 

Where  Poets  sing,  while  fame  inspires  the  lay ; 

Where  maidens  weep,  and  lovers  false  betray ; 

Where  injustice  and  robbery  and  wrong 
Oppress  the  weak — afflicted  by  the  strong  ; 

Where  party  strife  in  scorn  the  gauntlet  flings, 

And  Orthodoxy  points  her  scorpion  stings  ; b [death 
Where  sickness  spreads  her  snares  ; where  plague  and 
Make  havoc  ; yea,  where  murder  stops  the  breath  ! 
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Where  discord  reigns  ; where  war  sends  forth  his  hosts 
And  where,  on  dreary  hills,  stalk  heroes’  troubled  ghosts 

’Tis  thus  the  spirit  pictures  to  its  view 
Ideal  visions  strange,  yet  haply  true  : 

Of  hidden  knowledge  it  explores  the  mine, 

And  in  the  act  proclaims  itself  divine  ! 

What  else  could,  at  one  bound,  o’erleap  the  space 
Which  matter  in  long  ages  could  not  trace  ? 

What  else  the  hidden  fount  of  life  explore, 

And  to  creation’s  utmost  limits  soar, 

And  there,  ’midst  countless  orbs  and  suns,  detect 
The  Lord  of  all,  this  world’s  great  Architect  ? 

For  as  th’  anatomist  whom  chance  presents 
With  some  primeval  cavern’s  dark  contents, 

From  scatter’d  fragments  of  a tooth  or  bone. 

Can  raise  to  view  their  owners,  one  by  one, 

Clothe  them  in  muscle,  skin,  and  glossy  hair. 

And  cause  long  extinct  species  reappear ; 

So,  too,  the  mind,  from  small  to  greater  things 
Deducting,  upwards  soars  on  well- poised  wings. 

And  from  this  atom,  earth,  on  which  we  tread. 
Traverses  brilliant  spheres  around  it  spread, 
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Unveiling  nature  as  it  wends  its  way, 

And,  gradual,  rising  into  clearer  day ; 

Till,  having  all  the  glorious  outworks  trod, 

It,  trembling,  stands  in  presence  of  its  God ! 

But  let  us  from  th’  aerial  heights  descend, 

And  to  the  churchyard  slow  our  footsteps  bend  : 

The  lowly  gate  is  hanging  on  the  latch, 

Without  a lock,  and  easy  to  detach. 

We  enter  where  the  village  fathers  sleep 
In  calm  repose,  a slumber  long  and  deep  ! 

Time  was,  they  too  beheld  the  pleasant  light 
Of  heaven,  and  hail’d  the  variegated  night 
With  all  its  glittering  hosts.  Time  was,  their  eyes 
Were  blest  with  nature’s  smile — the  lovely  dyes 
That  greet  the  sense  when  Taurus  rules  the  year, 
Or  burning  Leo  holds  his  fierce  career ; 

Or  when  the  Virgin  gleans  the  yellow  sheaf, 

And  autumn  strews  the  ground  with  many  a leaf ; 
Or  hoary  winter  with  his  roaring  floods, 

And  nipping  breath  that  spoils  the  rustling  woods, 
Usurps  his  hard  dominion,  and  expels 
The  milder  seasons  into  hidden  cells  : 
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But  now  they  sleep  unconscious  dust  around,  [sound. 
Till  in  their  startled  ears  th’  Archangel’s  trump  shall 
You  enter,  and  you  tread  the  solemn  earth, 

Where  silence  reigns — the  deep  repose  of  death. 

How  still  the  scene  ! — the  very  air  is  void 
Of  life  and  motion  ! — Nature  seems  destroyed  ! 

But  though  the  dead  are  mute,  a voice  is  raised 
From  ev’ry  grave,  and  Nature’s  God  is  praised ! 

And  here  affection  sheds  the  bitter  tear, 

And  duty  weeps  for  loves  and  friendships  dear, 

In  strains  which,  simple  though  they  be,  proclaim 
The  worth  and  virtues  of  each  honour’d  name  ; 

Their  faults,  if  any,  are  remember’d  not, 

And  every  act,  save  those  of  love,  forgot ! 

Your  step  is  o’er  a little  world’s  remains  ! 

These  ashes  once  were  subject  to  the  pains 
And  joys  of  life  : each  grain  of  dust  that  lies 
Beneath  your  feet,  or  spread  before  your  eyes, 

Was  once  the  living  vehicle,  like  thine, 

Of  all  that  man  conceives  of  great  divine, 

Of  all  he  feels  ! Oh  lightly  tread  the  sod, 

And  raise  your  heart  in  gratitude  to  God, 
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In  trembling  expectation  of  the  hour  [power. 

When  you,  like  these,  must  feel  the  mighty  conq’ror’s 
Amongst  these  lowly  graves,  (and  well  I know 
The  lives  of  most  who  sleep  these  graves  below,) 

I recognise  the  resting  place  of  one 
Who  was,  indeed,  ambition’s  darling  son: 

From  early  youth,  although  a peasant  bred, 

The  thoughts  of  fame  and  glory  fill’d  his  head; 

The  ordinary  works  of  life  he  spurn’d, 

And  for  the  field,  the  battle-field,  he  burn’d. 

If  martial  music  sounded  in  his  ear, 

Caught  he  the  glimpse  of  scarlet  coat  or  spear, 

The  field  remain’d  unplough’d,  the  seed  unsown, 

The  sheep  unguarded,  though  his  mother’s  own ; 

The  kine  unmilk’d,  the  harvest  too  unshorn, 

While  Peter  headlong  to  the  sight  was  borne. 

He  was  an  only  child,  his  mother’s  pride, 

Her  only  hope,  when  his  poor  father  died  ; 

Her  sole  dependence  for  a trifling  aid, 

When  age  assail’d  her,  and  her  strength  decay’d  ; 

With  this  fond  hope  the  widow  cheer’d  her  days, 

And  grateful  raised  her  heart  to  Heaven  in  praise; 
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But,  in  an  evil  hour,  young  Sergeant  Flum 
March’d  through  the  village  with  the  beat  of  drum, 
Bright  colours  streaming  from  his  white  cockade, 

While  he  triumphant  grasp’d  a glitt’ring  blade  ; 

And  to  the  gaping  rustics  in  a strain 
Of  martial  eloquence,  more  grand  than  plain, 

He  promised  wealth  of  plunder,  glory,  fame, 

With  all  the  titles  that  his  tongue  could  name — 

From  corporal  to  sergeant,  and  from  him 
To  ensign  and  to  captain,  major  trim; 

From  major  up  to  colonel ; or,  u may  be, 

A marshal’s  staff,  or  general’s  ( cap  a pie,’ 

Might  grace  the  bold  aspirant  who  should  dare 
To  hoist  the  colours,  and  to  join  the  war ! 

At  least,  a fine  cockade  and  scarlet  coat, 

A gun,  a knapsack,  and  a grey  capote, 

Should  be  his  own,  and  that  without  delay, 

And  this  no  living  being  could  gainsay  ! ” 

A crowd  of  youths  who  heard  these  flaming  words, 
Waved  high  their  sticks,  and  fancied  they  were  swords, 
And  join’d  the  ranks  ; amongst  the  rest,  the  boy 
Of  the  poor  widow  took,  with  boundless  joy, 
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The  proffer’d  shilling,  and  most  eager  donn’d 
The  gay  cockade,  and  left  his  mother  fond, 

Who  clung  to  him  departing  while  a ray 
Of  hope  remain’d,  and  then  she  swoon’d  away : 

And  when  her  sense  return’d,  her  boy  was  gone, 

And  she,  now  doubly  widow’d,  was  alone ! 

Brief  is  the  soldier’s  story.  Apt  at  drill, 

He  soon  acquired  the  art  of  standing  still, 

Of  marching  slow  and  quick ; to  shoulder  arms, 

Nor  blanch  when  cannon  sounded  loud  alarms ; 

To  mind  the  corp’ral’s  and  the  sergeant’s  nod ; 
Delighted  to  be  rescued  from  the  clod, 

Where  he  had  hopeless  pined  at  the  plough’s  tail : 

But  soon  the  order  came,  and  he  must  sail 
To  burning  India’s  wide,  extended  plain ; 

A noble  field  where  he  might  honor  gain, 

In  fighting  England’s  foes.  The  voyage  o’er, 

He  lands,  at  last,  upon  the  wished-for  shore, 

Where  novel  scenes  are  opened  to  his  eyes ; [skies : 
Strange  trees  and  flowers,  strange  faces  and  strange 
The  huge  banana  spreads  its  noble  shade, 

And  there  the  palm  has  all  its  wealth  displayed. 
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And  next  the  mighty  Ghauts  attract  his  view, 

And  brilliant  forms  of  ev’ry  shape  and  hue. 

Th*  obsequious  Indian  bends  with  graceful  show, 

As  prompt  to  do  his  will.  An  inward  glow 
Of  native  pride  now  warms  the  peasant’s  soul, 

To  find  himself,  a stranger  from  the  pole, 

Thus  highly  honored  in  that  burning  climes 
And  why  ? He  was  a Briton  ! — thought  sublime  ! 
His  name  of  Englishman  had  gone  before, 

And  made  him  welcome  on  that  distant  shore ! 

He  feels  himself  a man ; with  free-born  tread, 

He  walks  the  earth,  not  unprepared  to  bleed, 

If  need  be,  in  that  country’s  cause.  The  foe 
He  seeks  through  burning  sands  and  mountain  snow 
With  high  resolve  and  breast  to  hardships  steel’d, 
He  scorns  complaint,  disdains  the  thought  to  yield ! 

At  length,  the  enemy  appears  in  sight, 

Drawn  out  upon  the  plain ! A kindling  light 
Gleams  from  the  peasant’s  and  the  soldier’s  eye ; 

He  is  prepared  to  conquer  or  to  die ; 

The  charge  is  made ; th’  opposing  hosts  o’erthrown ; 
The  field  is  clear’d  of  foes,  and  is  our  own  ! 
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But  where  is  Peter?  Search  that  reeking  field, 

Amongst  the  slain  and  wounded.  There  conceal’d  $ 

Amidst  a heap  of  enemies  he  lies, 

Still  breathing  heavily.  His  languid  eyes 
Are  from  exhaustion  destitute  of  sight, 

He  lies  sore  wounded  on  the  field  of  fight ! 

His  comrades  raise  him  up.  Will  he  survive  ? 

5Tis  doubtful ! Life  and  death  appear  to  strive 
For  mastery.  The  surgeon  comes  at  length, 

Exhibits  cordials,  and  restores  his  strength. 

An  amputation  next ! ’Tis  quickly  done, 

And  Peter  to  his  village  is  sent  home ; 

A wooden  leg  supplants  the  fleshy  limb, 

And  neighbours,  thronging,  run  to  welcome  him : 

And  first  his  tender  mother,  who  bewails 

His  loss,  and  bitterly  the  war  assails 

With  tears  and  curses,,  which  her  son  restrains, 

Who  tells  her  that  which  compensates  his  pains : 

“ An  ocean  sail’d,  and  felt  a burning  sun ; 

A world  beheld,  a battle  fought  and  won ; 

But,  best  of  all ! high  honor  and  renown, 

And  eke  a pension  granted  by  the  crown 
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For  life;  reward  of  deeds  most  bravely  done; 

And  thus,  dear  mother,  you  receive  your  son ! 
What  is  a limb  compar’d  with  what  I gain ; 

A deal  of  glory  for  a little  pain ; 

An  independence  for  our  after  days  ? 

Oh  how  my  country  for  its  service  pays ! ” 

And  Peter  was  content ; — what  would  you  more 
His  fame  secured,  he  tells  his  battles  o’er 
To  wond’ring  rustics  who  around  him  throng, 

And  listen  to  his  tales  the  winter’s  evening  long ! 
He  is  the  hero  of  his  native  town, 

And  here  his  name  is  handed  to  renown, 

On  this  rude  tablet  to  his  memory, 

By  those  to  whom  a welcome  guest  was  he 
While  he  could  walk  on  crutches.  E’en  in  death, 
Ere  yet  his  spirit  sank  its  grasp  beneath, 

His  dying  thoughts  upon  the  army  ran 
And  on  the  wars.  He  wish’d  he  was  a man, 

Such  as  he  was  when  he  to  battle  hied, 

Again  he  would  assert  his  country’s  pride  ; 

Yea,  for  her  sake,  he’d  willing  risk  his  life; 

So  much  he  gloried  in  the  martial  strife ! 
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And  can  we  blame  him  ? Let  each  man  pursue 
That  path  which  instinct  points  out  to  his  view, 
Consistent  with  the  laws  of  God  and  man ; 

As  far  at  least  as  sinful  nature  can. 

The  preacher  meetly  shudders  at  the  wars, 

And  shrinks  with  horror  if  you  mention  scars  ; 

He  mounts  the  pulpit,  and  with  solemn  nod 
Declares  that  wars  are  hostile  to  his  God  ; 
Declaims,  with  all  his  eloquence  and  might, 
Against  the  thought  of  strife  or  bloody  fight ; 

The  slim  civilian  at  his  desk  complains 
That  man  should  look  to  battles  for  his  gains ; 

The  simple  rustic  moulded  for  the  plough, 

Cowers  if  he  beholds  a martial  brow ; 

The  gentle  Poet  wails,  in  flowing  song, 

The  lot  of  those  who  to  the  camp  belong ; 

The  maiden  sighs  for  her  whose  lot  it  is 
To  mourn  her  soldier  love. — Each  measures  bliss 
By  his  own  feelings  and  peculiar  powers ; 

But  whom  the  love  of  martial  fame  devours,0 
Who  burns  for  glory  in  the  field  of  fight, 

Who  feels  his  bosom  heave  with  wild  delight 
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When  he  beholds  the  battle’s  proud  array, 

And  sees  the  warriors  with  their  colours  gay, 

And  hears  the  cannon  peal  their  loud  alarms, 

When  drums  and  trumpets  sound  “to  arms,  to  arms 
Not  all  the  pangs  ten  thousand  deaths  could  bring, 
Not  all  the  tortures  which  the  frame  might  sting, 
Could  such  a one  deter  from  his  career ! 

His  soul  disdains  the  thought  of  coward  fear ! 

He  boldly  rushes  to  the  battle’s  roar, 

And  feels  his  bliss  increase  still  more  and  more, 

As  heaps  of  slain  and  wounded  round  him  lie ; 

His  only  thought  to  conquer  or  to  die  ! 

The  battle  is  his  element,  his  sphere, 

His  chosen  stage — he  lives,  he  revels  here  ! ! 

For  this  has  nature  form’d  him,  nor  in  vain  ! 

The  purpose  good,  let  cowards  bear  the  stain 
Of  apathy.  His  country  loudly  calls, 

The  hero  happy  in  her  service  falls ; 

He  bleeds,  he  dies ; and  in  his  death  he  lives 
For  ever  in  the  glory  which  he  gives, 

A last  bequest,  to  his  dear  native  soil, 

Where  he  is  honour’d  after  life’s  hard  toil ; 
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And  where  the  deeds  connected  with  his  name, 

Will  raise  up  heroes,  rivals  of  his  fame ! 

It  is  a pity,  yet  it  is  too  true, 

That  men  at  best  are  but  a perverse  crew ; 

For  ever  prone  to  error  and  to  wrong, 

And  rushing  madly  in  a giddy  throng 
To  ruin.  For  although  the  “ saint  ” declares 
That  Christian  love  must  banish  strife  and  wars; 

And  talks  of  peace,  forbearance,  and  of  grace, 

To  which  all  direful  passions  must  give  place ; 

Some  dare  to  think,  that  cowardice  has  part 

In  that  place  where  the  “ saint  ” should  have  a heart : 

And  then  they  hint,  “ It  ever  will  be  found, 

Man  is  the  same  search  all  the  world  around ; 

And  ever  will  be  so  while  earth  remains ; 

Thus,  he  who  boldly  native  right  maintains, 

Will  have  most  peace,  not  he  who  yields  his  right 
To  bold  usurpers,  without  show  of  fight ! ” 

Some  dare  to  ask — “ Which  course  will  soonest  raise 
The  human  mind  to  its  Creator’s  praise — 

A slavish  state  of  base  dejection,  fraught 
With  ev’ry  evil ; where  the  soul  is  brought 
c 
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By  dire  oppression  to  the  gloomy  brink 
Of  madness ; yea,  perhaps,  forbid  to  think  ; 

— Or  like  a man  to  fling  the  gauntlet  down, 

And  when  oppression  scowls,  again  to  frown, 

And  if  it  persevere,  to  raise  the  sword, 

And  rather  die  than  own  a despot  lord  V9 
Give  answer,  thou,  whoever  art  a man, 

Which  of  these  courses  would  thy  spirit  scan  ? 

Is  death  so  terrible  a place  of  rest, 

That  to  avoid  it,  thou  wouldst  bare  the  breast 
To  torture  and  to  wrong  ? Oh  shame,  oh  shame ! 
Of  man  no  longer  prostitute  the  name  ! 

Hide  thee  with  women ; don  the  servile  yoke ; 
And  when  thou’rt  smitten,  welcome  still  the  stroke 
Go  ! wallow  in  a cabin,  starve  on  food 
Not  fit  for  hogs  that  prowl  the  savage  wood ! d 
Wear  rags,  endure  the  blast,  and  suffer  pangs, 
More  fierce  than  lambs  endure  from  bloody  fangs 
Of  wolves  or  bears  ! nor  dare  to  think  of  death, 
Thy  being  is  another’s,  and  thy  breath 
Is  precious  to  thy  Lord ! thou  art  his  prey, 

Thy  bones  and  sinews  must  his  will  obey, 
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Thou  must  not  think  of  death ! for  know,  oh  slave ! 
Who  would  be  free,  must  death  and  danger  brave ! ” 
But  draw  the  veil  and  let  the  dead  repose ; 

What  care  they  now  for  mortal  pains  or  woes  ? 

They  sleep  unconscious  of  life’s  ills,  nor  dream 
Of  atoms  floating  down  its  troubled  stream  ! 

Next  is  a mound  of  earth,  beneath  whose  sod 
Sleeps  one  whose  trust  was  ever  in  his  God ; 

A child  of  nature  and  a child  of  song, 

Who  loved  to  walk  the  fields  and  groves  among, 

At  early  dawn,  or  at  sweet  ev’ning’s  close, 

And  listen  to  the  joyous  strains  that  rose 
From  thousand  songsters,  to  the  azure  sky, 

And  charm’d  the  ear  with  nature’s  melody  ; 

Or  to  the  murmurs  of  the  gentle  breeze 

That  sigh’d  and  whisper’d  through  the  budding  trees ; 

Or  those  soft  sounds  that  float  upon  the  air, 

When  all  creation  is  most  fresh  and  fair ! 

He  freely  roam’d,  and,  careless  of  the  strife 
That  harrass’d  mortals  in  this  dreary  life, 

He  pour'd  out  all  his  soul  in  sweetest  strains, 

To  rustic  maids  and  youthful,  am’rous  swains : 
c 2 
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He  sang  of  love,  of  hope,  and  innocence  ; 

Till  all  who  heard  were  charmed  in  ev’ry  sense, 
Rapt  in  delight  of  harmony,  while  he 
Was  scarcely  conscious  what  the  cause  might  be. 
He  sang  of  flames  he  knew  not,  save  by  name, 

Till  he,  at  length,  was  scorch’d  by  love’s  soft  flame 
And  then  his  harp  a solemn  grandeur  poured ; 

Its  chords  were  tuned  to  her  whom  he  adored : 

But  she,  false  maid,  regardless  of  his  sighs, 
Refused  to  heal  the  wound  made  by  her  eyes, 

And  left  him  to  despair ! ’Twas  then  he  knew 
The  pain  of  parting  and  the  sad  adieu. 

He  left  his  native  vale,  and  bent  his  way 
To  where  the  city  in  its  grandeur  lay, 

Spread  out  in  majesty  and  noble  pride, 

Where  yellow  Thames  rolls  down  his  golden  tide  ; 
Thither  he  hied,  in  hopes  the  busy  strife 
And  hum  of  men  might  soothe  his  weary  life, 
Efface  whatever  might  her  traits  recal, 

And  rescue  him  from  love’s  tyrannic  thrall : 

He  tore  himself  away,  with  what  regret 
It  boots  not  now  to  tell ; nor  how  beset 
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He  was  with  cares  and  sorrows  of  the  soul, 

Which  yet  his  pride  impelPd  him  to  controul, 

And  screen  from  human  ken  : that  lofty  pride 
Which  scorns  complaint,  and  checks  the  bitter  tide 
Of  grief  that  flows  unbidden  to  the  breast, 

Which,  if  unbridled,  robs  it  of  all  rest ! 

He  sought  the  town  : its  novelty  appear’d 
To  dissipate  his  gloom,  his  spirits  cheer’d, 

He  studied  man  in  this  new  element, 

And  found  him  all  he  should  be,  save  content ; 
Rich,  wise,  and  great,  and  grasping  in  his  mind 
The  world  itself,  and  with  it  human  kind. 

This  was  the  mart  of  intellect,  where  man 
Might  realize  his  Maker’s  bounteous  plan ; 

Where  genius  might  employ  its  utmost  powers, 

To  reach  the  height  to  which  ambition  towers ! 

He  gazed  in  awe,  commingled  with  respect, 

And  soon  resolved  no  measures  to  neglect, 
Whereby  he  might  to  eminence  attain. 

And  station  from  a course  of  honour  gain : 

He  saw,  ’midst  busy  crowds,  each  anxious  face 
Intent  on  some  high  object ; ev’ry  place 
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Fill’d  with  the  energetic  and  the  wise, 

And  eager  all,  as  bent  to  win  some  prize ! 

What  prize  ? — the  prize  of  saintship  and  the  crown 
Of  martyrdom  ? — Religion’s  best  renown  ? 

“ Alas  ! it  is  not  that,”  the  preacher  cries  ; 

“ Wealth  is  their  god ; gold  sparkles  in  their  eyes; 

% 

They  headlong  rush  along  the  wide  payed  way 
That  leads  to  hell ! All  must  be  swept  away 
Who  temp’ral  good  pursue  and  mammon  seek !” 

“ If  so,  beware  yourself,  good  preacher  meek,” 
Replies  our  bard,  “ or  practise  what  you  preach  l 
This  is  an  awful  doctrine  which  you  teach, 

And  may  recoil ! But  say,  of  what  avail 
To  tell  the  child  that  hollow  sounding  tale ; 

When  he  beholds,  each  day,  before  his  eyes, 

A diff ’rent  lesson  set  without  disguise  ? 

His  father  seeks  the  change  with  eager  haste ; 

The  mother  inculcates  a dread  of  waste, 

And  precepts  of  economy ; that  they 
May  rise  to  honours  on  a future  day. 

Nay,  e’en  the  bishop  who,  with  solemn  face. 

Doth  all  the  sins  of  worldliness  retrace 
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Each  sabbath  day,  himself  hath  clearly  shown, 

The  previous  week,  a lesson  of  his  own 
At  variance  with  his  doctrine,  in  the  zeal 
With  which  he  watches  o’er  his  temp’ral  weal ! ” 

“ It  edifies  to  see  that  holy  man, 

(Restrain  the  bitter  smile  whoever  can!) 

That  pious  man  with  income  ev’ry  year, 

Of  thrice  twelve  thousand  pounds,  or  very  near, 

To  see  him  mount  a pulpit  gilded  o’er, 

And  purple-canopied  ; upon  the  floor 
A carpet  spread  of  richest,  rarest  die, 

And  round  him  placed  whate’er  can  charm  the  eye ; 
To  see  him  in  a rich  and  flowing  dress, 

Which  doth  not  such  humility  express 

As  do  his  words ; (so  meek,  so  mild,  are  these, 

They  sound  like  zephyrs  sighing  through  the  trees ;) 
To  hear  the  sleek,  round  man  proclaim  the  Lord, 
His  poverty,  as  stated  in  His  word ; 

His  sackcloth  and  His  fasts,  and  many  woes ; 

His  bitter  insults  and  more  cruel  blows ; 

His  great  humility,  His  deep  distress  ; 

His  death,  whose  horrors  tongue  could  not  express ; 
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Then  praise  His  lowly  followers,  who  spread 
His  truth  o’er  all  the  world,  when  He  was  dead, 
And  counted  worldly  gain  their  greatest  loss ; 
(How  meekly  did  the  bishop  bear  his  cross ! ) 

Plow  that  His  kingdom  of  this  world  was  not ; 
(The  thrice  twelve  thousand  had  the  saint  forgot?) 
How  the  first  Christians  had  one  common  purse ; 
(At  this  time  famine  raged,  the  poor  man’s  curse, 
And  his  purse-strings  his  saintship  held  so  tight, 
As  not  to  cast  to  Lazarus  a mite ! ) 

How  that  th’  Apostles  labour’d  for  their  bread, 
And  to  this  life,  and  all  its  joys,  were  dead ; 

(The  bishop  labour’d  but  to  fleece  the  weak, 

And  paid  them  back  with  homilies  and  Greek !) 
How  each  loved,  as  himself,  his  neighbour  dear, 
Love  ruled  supreme,  and  banish’d  ev’ry  fear ; 

(The  bishop  loved  his  thousands  ev’ry  year ! ) 

To  see  and  hear  all  this,  must  raise  the  soul 
Of  grov’ling  man  above  yon  starry  pole  ! ” 

“ Enough,  enough  !”  the  bard  indignant  cried  ; 
“ His  veil  is  too  transparent  thus  to  hide 
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The  hypocrite  from  view  ! But  we  will  own, 

As  honest  men,  what  “ saints  ” still  try  to  shun, 

The  simple  truth.  ’Tis  plain  we  are  ordain’d 
To  seek  with  zeal  whate’er  may  be  attain’d 
Of  happiness  on  earth,  and  to  pursue 
That  course  which  best  may  lead  us  to  its  view ; 

And  that  is.  industry  and  watchful  care, 

Attention  to  our  duties,  join’d  to  prayer 
To  Him  who  rules  on  high,  to  bless  our  pains 
And  make  us  spurn  all  base,  dishonest  gains  ! ” e 
With  thoughts  like  these  the  youthful  bard  inspired 
Resolved  to  labour,  and  his  breast  was  fired 
With  that  ambition  which  the  noble  mind 
Alone  conceives,  to  ev’ry  other  blind. 

The  fond  desire  of  fame,  and,  what  is  more, 

Of  independence,  when  his  toil  was  o’er, 

Aroused  his  thoughts,  dispell’d  his  bitter  grief, 

And  promised,  in  due  time,  to  bring  relief 
For  cherish’d  love.  And  this  at  last  he  found; 

And  then  with  joy  he  enter’d  on  a round 
Of  useful  labour,  which  he  hoped  would  lead 
To  all  he  wish’d,  and  his  fair  voyage  speed. 
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Meantime,  with  care,  he  cull’d  those  tender  strains 
Which  once  had  charm’d  the  rural  nymphs  and  swains, 
And  to  them  added  others  of  a kind 
More  likely  to  impress  the  thinking  mind, 

And  claim  attention  from  the  good  and  wise, 

Who  would  applaud  their  author  to  the  skies. 

Oh  ! how  his  youthful  bosom  swell’d  with  joy, 

To  think  his  name  should  such  men’s  tongues  employ, 
When  they  should  read  his  strains.  The  good  he’d  do 
By  virtuous  precept  roused  his  spirit  too  ; 

What  vice  laid  prostrate  ! — virtue  raised  on  high, 

And  principle  exalted  to  the  sky  ! 

Abash’d  the  froward  spirit  of  the  day, 

And  every  trace  of  error  swept  away ; 

Hypocrisy  unmask’d,  false  censure  hush’d, 

And  critics,  if  uncandid,  scourged  or  crush’d  ! 

These  would  be  triumphs  worthy  of  his  pen ; 

And  these  he  hoped  to  win  from  worthy  men. 

He  sang  fair  virtue’s  praises,  and  the  blame 
That  men  incur  who  sanction  sin  and  shame  ; 

The  noble-minded  to  the  skies  he  raised, 

Blamed  where  he  ought,  and  what  he  could  he  praised ; 
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But  never  spared  the  hypocrite  whose  mind 
Was  slave  to  pelf  and  scorn  of  humankind  : 

He  scourged  the  “saint”  with  whip  of  scorpions  keen, 
Nor  spared  the  lash  where’er  a crime  was  seen. 

Great  London  open’d  to  his  view  a stage 
Where  he  with  sin  a deadly  war  might  wage  ; 

With  Prejudice  and  Bigotry  still  worse, 

And  Selfishness,  of  man  the  greatest  curse  ; 

For  he  who  looketh  through  her  lens,  must  see 
Distorted  shapes  and  forms  in  each  degree ; 

Truth,  science,  virtue,  wisdom,  learned  lore, 

Must  bend  deform’d  her  monstrous  glass  before  : 

All  gen’rous  feeling,  high  and  honest  pride, 

All  decency,  for  this  must  step  aside, 

And  leave  an  open  path  through  which  she  stalks, 
Blighting  fair  nature’s  face,  where’er  she  walks  ! 

Her  first  of  all  the  youthful  bard  assail’d, 

Until  the  monster  ’neath  his  thunder  quail’d ; 

She  writhed  and  foam’d  and  lash’d  herself  to  wrath, 
And  then  a huger  monster  she  spued  forth  ; 

This  was  foul  Calumny,  who,  on  her  part, 

(A  great  proficient  in  the  lying  art,) 
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Put  forth  ten  thousand  fangs,  a sting  from  each, 
Which  wounded  more  than  e’en  her  sland’rous  speech 
By  hidden  thrusts  and  hints,  and  by  the  trail 
She  left  behind  from  her  long  slimy  tail : 

For  she  was  cautious,  since  the  hag  was  born 
To  serve,  to  flatter,  and  to  swallow  scorn  ! 

Her  myriad  fangs,  like  Hydras,  hiss’d  and  foam’d, 
And  bent  on  mischief  round  the  country  roam’d, 
Exploring  ev’ry  nook,  in  hopes  to  find 
Some  means  by  which  to  blast  his  peace  of  mind ; 

But  prowl’d  in  vain  ! — our  youthful  hero  stood, 

Like  that  old  mountain  in  Deucalion’s  flood, 

On  pedestal  immoveable,  and  hurl’d 
Defiance  at  this  troubler  of  the  world, 

And  work’d  her  direr  pangs,  until  her  ire 
Was  lost  in  passion’s  wild  and  frantic  fire  ! 

He  next  attack’d  old  Prejudice,  whose  head 
Is  hoary  grown  in  ignorance  ; whose  tread 
Is  ever  retrograde  ; whose  palsied  hand 
Holds  fast  his  sheaf  of  idols  ; whose  command 
Is  sway’d  in  despotism  ; at  whose  nod 
His  prostrate  slaves  adore  the  sleepy  god. 
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The  monarch  heard  the  thunder,  bent  his  brow, 

And  laugh’d  in  scorn  : he  saw  the  light’ning  glow, 

And  swore  ’twas  darkness.  He  was  fenced  around 
With  lofty  walls  of  clay,  a ditch  profound,  [came, 
Through  which  sounds  slowly  pass’d ; and  when  they 
They  were  distorted : things  had  changed  their  name 
And  very  nature. — Truth  was  turned  to  lies, 

Its  white  travestied  in  ten  thousand  dyes, 

And  darkness  ever  veil’d  those  murky  skies  ! 

The  aged  chief,  laid  snugly  in  his  lair, 

Scarce  heard  our  bard’s  attack,  nor  seem’d  to  care  : 
Throned  on  a rock  of  adamant  he  slept, 

Regardless  who  was  joyous  or  who  wept ; 

And  as  he  felt  nor  lash  nor  biting  sting, 

So  he  remain’d  at  rest,  nor  cared  to  fling 
His  missiles  round  him  to  assail  his  foes, 

Content,  like  snail,  to  live  nor  them  oppose 
Who  could  not  hurt  him  : these  he  could  forgive 
His  maxim  being,  “ Live  and  let  me  live  !” 

And  next  the  bard  assailed  the  demon,  Pride, 

With  AvTice,  Luxury  and  a host,  beside, 
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Triumphant,  till  to  Bigotry  he  came, 

Which  of  foul  discord  ever  fans  the  flame, 

And  sets  men  by  the  ears ; a Proteus  he, 

Whose  shout  is  still  “ Religious  Liberty ! ” 
Meaning,  of  course,  for  him  and  his  alone ; 

Religion  must  all  other  sects  disown ; 

His  orthodoxy  is  the  sole,  he  cries  ; 

None  else  can  give  a cheque  upon  the  skies ! 

He  flits  in  shape  of  owl  around  the  spires 
Of  ancient  churches,  or  the  pile  he  fires 
With  holy  zeal,  to  burn  the  wretch  who  dares 
To  sow  in  holy  ground  unholy  tares. 

He  sometimes  stands  robed  in  wide  sleeves  of  lawn 
Beside  the  throne,  and  like  a dog  will  fawn ; 

Or  sits  upon  the  benches  ’midst  the  peers, 

And  for  a grant,  whines  alligator  tears ; 

Oft  with  a shovel  hat  and  pious  bands, 

At  public  meetings  he  lifts  up  his  hands, 

To  desecrate  the  wretch  who  dares  to  poach 
On  his  domain  unlicensed,  or  encroach 
On  sacred  privilege ; oft  times  again, 

We  hear  him  rail  with  all  his  might  and  main 
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Against  the  worldly  minded,  while,  each  day, 

He  plagues  some  patron  for  increase  of  pay  ! 

He  is  all  action,  still  on  mischief  bent, 

(Religious  cruelty  may  not  relent,) 

For  daggers,  poison,  fire,  the  flaming  sword, 

Are  welcome  to  this  “ servant”  of  the  Lord! 

His  sons  and  daughters  (legion  is  their  name) 

He  billets  on  the  people  whence  he  came ; 

And  while  one  hand  is  pointed  to  the  pole, 

The  other  robs,  and  damns  his  paltry  soul ! 

Him  thus  our  bard  assail’d  with  fearless  eye, 

And  show’d  him  naked  to  each  passer  by. 

“ Behold,”  he  cried,  “ the  monster  which,  in  guise 
Of  holy  saint,  blindfolds  your  mental  eyes ; 

Which  seals  the  sacred  fount,  and,  in  its  stead, 

Pours  muddy  waters  down  its  troubled  bed ; 

Which  tries  to  charm  the  ear  with  syren  notes, 

While  cramming  false  traditions  down  men’s  throats ; 
Which  lies,  an  incubus,  on  learning’s  seats, 

And  drives  the  muses  from  their  cool  retreats ; 

Which  worships  stoles  and  gowns,  while  tapers  blaze, 
And  seeks  not  God’s  but  .man’s  unhallow’d  praise ; 
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Th’  embodied  spirit  of  Idolatry 

Which  kneels  to  forms — the  substance  passes  by ; 

The  Pharisee  who  fasts,  and  for  a show 

Makes  prayers  in  public,  that  the  world  may  know 

His  pious  zeal ! ! Oh  Britons,  trust  him  not ! 

Can  you  his  former  actions  have  forgot  ? 

Look  at  the  nations  where  he  has  prevail’d  ; f 
What  see  you  ? Deepest  miseries  entail’d 
From  sire  to  son,  for  generations  past! 

And  who  can  say  how  long  his  bonds  may  last, 
When  once  they’re  rivet  ted  ? The  Upas  tree 
Is  not  more  blighting  in  effects  than  he  ? 

From  Peter’s  chair  he  sends  his  noisome  breath, 
And  spreads  around  a darkness  worse  than  death, 
A blotting. out  of  thought,  of  will,  of  soul, 

Of  all  which  life  can  charm  or  death  console, 

Man’s  brightest  hope  ! Oh  banish  from  your  coast 
This  alien  monster,  or  your  freedom’s  lost ! 

“Whence  come  it  that  all  creeds  however  wild,ff 
However  gross,  or  foolish,  or  defiled 
Their  propagators  may  have  been,  have  found 
A temp’ral  resting  place  on  British  ground, 
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Save  Popery  alone  ? The  cause  is  plain  ; 

They  all  appeal  to  reason,  nor  maintain 
A right  infallible  to  chain  the  thought 
Within  a narrow  circle  ; but  have  brought 
Their  doctrines  to  the  test  of  scripture  light, 

While  Popery  alone  laid  claim  to  night ! 

This  free-born  Britons  could  not  understand, 

They  therefore  spurn’d  th  ’intruder  from  the  land  ; 
And  you,  their  sons,  will  do  the  like  again  ! 

And  with  the  monster,  you  will  spurn  the  men 
Who’d  rob  you  of  your  birthright  I But  beware, 
Lest  novel  forms  your  simple  minds  ensnare ; 

Go,  meet  the  demon,  Priestcraft,  in  the  breach  ; 

And  though  his  shape  be  fair,  and  smooth  his  speeeh, 
Be  not  deceived,  but  send  him  whence  he  came, 

To  dismal  regions  which  men  dread  to  name  ! 

From  seas  of  blood  your  dear- loved  freedom  sprung,11 
And  will  you  yield  it  to  a crafty  tongue 
Without  a struggle  ? Europe  writhed  and  groan’d 
In  chains,  till  Luther  Popish  bonds  disown’d, 

Then  broke  the  spell  ; ye  are  his  rightful  heirs  ; 

Be  worthy,  then,  and  banish  slavish  fears, 
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Assert  your  right ! but  mind,  and  careful  shun 
Extremes ; or  else  the  fight  cannot  be  won  : 

Stand  not  for  any  sect,  or  low,  or  high, 

For  that  were  Bigotry  of  darkest  die  ; 

But  stand  for  principle — the  right  divine 
To  read,  compare,  interpret  ev’ry  line 
Of  sacred  scripture,  each  for  self,  and  leave 
Traditions  foul  to  moulder  in  their  grave  ; 

And  thus  your  name  of  “ Protestant  ” will  be 
A rightful  title,  not  a mockery  ! 

“ And  call  your  Bishops  to  account,  and  say  : ” 

(You  surely  can  controul  the  men  ye  pay  ! 

The  servant’s  honesty  can  be  no  worse, 

For  showing  how  it  keeps  the  master’s  purse.) 

“ Why  have  ye  suffered  Bigotry  to  fall 
Upon  our  land,  like  dark,  funereal  pall  ? 

Why  have  ye  not  his  first  assaults  withstood  ? 

Why  have  ye  suffer’d  such  a whelming  flood 
Of  Priestcraft  to  o’erflow  our  lovely  Isle, 

While  ye  look’d  on  indiff’rent  all  the  while, 

Perhaps  assisted  ? ” “ What ! dare  you  say  so  ? ” 

The  Bishop  cries ; — “ Take  care  ! I’d  have  you  know, 
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He  burns  his  fingers  who  will  play  with  fire ; 

Mind  how  you  rouse  a Christian  Father’s  ire ; 

But  take  this  hint  to  recompense  your  pains ; 

Send  him  to  battle  who  has  need  of  gains , 

Ours  be  it  to  enjoy ! ” 

“ But  then  your  trust ! 

Have  you  discharged  the  oath  you  took  at  first  ? 

Have  you  the  hungry  fed,  assuaged  the  poor,k 
Nor  spurned  the  ragged  from  the  sacred  door  ? 

If  that  be  so,  how  comes  it  that  we  meet 
So  many  wretches  hungry  in  the  street, 

Whom  sabbath  bells  in  vain  allure  to  prayer  ? 

We’ve  been  to  church  and  seen  no  wretches  there, 

But  ladies  dress’d  in  all  the  pomp  of  wealth, 

In  well-lined  pews,  that  minister  to  health, 

And  footmen  in  rich  liveries  and  perukes, 

Who  walk  behind  them,  bearing  gilded  books; 

With  these  and  simp’ring  beaux  each  spot  is  cramm’d, 
And  as  for  poor,  they  might  as  well  be  damn’d 
As  venture  there  ! ” “ Alas  ! they  cannot  pay,” 

The  Bishop  cries,  “ and  therefore  keep  away.” 

“ Not  only  ’neath  the  crozier,  lawn,  and  cowl, 

Lurks  Bigotry  ; but  also  in  the  howl  d 2 
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Of  furious  Ranter,  and  the  dismal  groan 
Of  Methodist ; and  in  the  sullen  moan 
Of  Presbyterian  and  his  pre-elect : 

Nay,  it  were  very  easy  to  detect 
The  fiend,  in  guises  evangelical, 

When  budding  curates  on  young  ladies  call, 

To  leave  the  world  and  cling  to  love  and  grace 
But  never  has  it  shown  so  foul  a face 
As  when  the  orange  maniac  reeks  with  gore1 
Of  harmless  Papist,  and  still  yells  for  more  : 
With  heart  to  love  and  tender  mercy  steel’d, 
’Tis  here  the  prince  of  darkness  stands  reveal’d 
’Twas  thus  our  Bard  assail’d  and  laugh’d  to 
The  grov’ling  tribe  for  pelf  and  party  born  ; 
Undazzled  by  the  blaze  which  riches  shed 
From  kingly  throne,  or  bishop’s  mitred  head : 
Truth  was  his  weapon,  honour  was  his  guard, 
And  vice  laid  prostrate,  was  his  hoped  reward. 
Alas  ! imprudent  youth  ! had  he  been  wise, 

He  would,  at  least,  have  worn  a safe  disguise, 
And  rail’d  at  vice  where  vice  is  only  found, 
Amongst  the  reptiles  crawling  on  the  ground, 
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(For  with  the  rich  it  bears  another  name  ;) 

Had  he  done  this,  he  might  have  hoped  for  fame. 
Or  had  he  scourged  the  crowds  who  prisons  throng. 
Or  those  who  nightly  prowl  our  streets  along, 

The  wretched  ministers  of  dear-bought  joys , 

Or  those  poor  girls  and  miserable  boys, 

Who’ve  never  known  parental  care,  until 
They’ve  found  it  in  a prison,  “ on  the  mill ! ” 

Who  never  knew  a letter,  nor  discern’d 
’Twixt  good  and  ill,  till  in  a jail  they’d  learn’d! 
Who  never  heard  the  gospel  preach’d,  nor  heard 
Of  Christ,  nor  priest,  nor  bishop,  nor  a word 
Of  consolation,  till  the  justice  readm 
A jargon  new  to  them,  and  shook  his  head ! 

(Can  these  be  lambs  of  that  dear  Christian  fold, 
Whose  cure  is  purchased  with  such  heaps  of  gold, 
And  of  a church  so  gorgeously  endow’d  ? 

Of  her,  good  Britons,  ye  are  justly  proud  !) 

Had  he  e’en  scourged  those  palaces  where  gin, 

A hideous  demon,  points  the  way  to  sin, 

Where  all  the  world  may  ruin  freely  buy, 

With  shame  and  death,  or  frightful  misery, 
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At  trifling  cost ; (Our  government  is  kind  ! 

And  cheaply  sells  the  right  to  all  mankind 
Who  choose  to  buy,  to  poison  whom  they  will ; 

Because  it  brings  more  grist  to  the  state  mill ! 

What  wonder  if  they  poison  the  Chinese, 

Since  “ with  their  own,  they  do  whate’er  they  please”!) 
Had  he  assail’d  the  pale  mechanic  race, 

Who  on  the  sabbath  dare  to  change  their  place, 

For  healthful  air  or  exercise,  why  then 
It  were  another  thing. — Those  holy  men, 

Though  they  despised  his  books,  might  let  him  live : 
But  thus  to  beard  them  ! — how  could  they  forgive  ? 

Assail’d,  the  monster,  Bigotry,  now  shook 
His  thousand  stings  for  action ; and  his  look 
Was  fiendish.  Bent  on  deadly  mischief  he 
Resolved  to  fight  for  his  supremacy ! 

He  sounds  the  wild  alarm  amongst  the  crowd 
Of  fiery  zealots,  of  their  goodness  proud ; 

Who,  fearing  for  their  Idol,  gather  round 
The  bloody  shrine  where  he  is  ever  found : 

They  join  their  hands  to  ward  aside  the  blows, 

While  each  fierce  bosom  with  fell  passion  glows  ! 
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Th’  unconscious  Poet  now  they  urge  in  turn, 
With  all  the  furies  that  within  them  burn ; 

Who  is  at  length  compelFd  to  make  retreat, 

And  own  by  absence  his  complete  defeat. 

Alas,  alas  ! his  brightest  hopes  decay, 

And  all  his  prospects  vanish  from  the  day ! 

The  bigots  whom  he  laboured  to  reform, 

Assail  him  with  a fierce,  tremendous  storm 
Of  calumny,  and  nearly  drive  him  mad ; 

They  blast  his  peace  of  mind,  which  is  as  bad  ; 
Disgusted  he  retired,  and  sought  yon  vale, 

His  native  valley,  hopeless,  downcast,  pale, 
Where  he  survived  a few  short  months,  and  then 
He  came  to  join  the  ranks  of  by-gone  men, 

In  this  sweet  resting  place ! This  tablet  tells 
The  spot  where  he  in  silent  slumber  dwells  ; 

But  scarcely  had  the  green  sod  deck’d  his  grave, 
And  o’er  it  ’gan  the  first  spring  flowers  to  wave, 
When  tardy  justice  yielded  to  him  praise 
Which  it  denied  to  him  in  former  days : 

The  critics  found,  too  late,  when  he  was  gone, 
That  had  he  lived,  he  might  have  brillant  shone 
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Amongst  the  highest  bards.  Their  praise  was  vain 
He’s  now  alike  unmoved  by  joy  or  pain ! 

How  many  silent  ’neath  this  greensward  lie, 
Whose  names  shall  never  reach  posterity  ! 

Who  lived  without  ambition  or  desire, 

To  be  transmitted  down  to  fame  ! — whose  fire 
Burnt  feebly  in  their  breasts ; but  yet  whose  bliss. 
While  here,  was  haply  greater  far  than  his 
Who  seeks  the  bubble  fame  from  fellow  men ; 

It  is  a lott’ry  hard  to  win,  and  then 

Scarce  worth  possessing  ! Oh,  then  to  what  end 

Has  man  been  made  a life  of  woe  to  spend, 

Devoid  of  good  that  satisfies  or  fills 
His  soul  to  compensate  for  many  ills  ? 

Tis  for  another  scene  ! the  proof  is  plain, 

Since  in  the  present,  what  can  he  attain 
But  disappointment,  care,  and  bitter  tears, 

Through  his  whole  life,  were  it  a thousand  years, 
Whate’er  his  station  ? Yea,  the  mightiest  king 
Is,  in  his  heart,  a discontented  thing, 

Dejected  and  forlorn.  E’en  genius  long 
Will  labour,  ere  it  pour  its  soul  in  song, 
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And  then  imperfect  seems. 

Yes,  yes  ! those  orbs 

That  gleam  in  brightness  which  the  soul  absorbs, 
Shall  be  our  resting  place,  our  home  at  last ! 

Then  why  should  death  the  spirit  overcast 
With  gloomy  thoughts  ? It  is  the  gate  of  life, 
The  entrance  into  glory  from  the  strife 
Of  this  low  world  of  trial  and  of  sin  ! 

Oh  may  we  struggle  that  great  prize  to  win ; 

That  when  the  summons  comes,  we  may  be  found 
Prepared  to  enter  on  yon  heavenly  ground  ! 

But  lo  ! the  moon  is  mounted  up  on  high, 

And  soars  the  nightly  monarch  of  the  sky ! 

She  sheds  her  glory  over  vale  and  hill, 

Where  all  is  dead,  where  every  sound  is  still ; 
Save  that  at  intervals  the  nightingale 
Pours  on  the  ear  of  night  her  plaintive  tale, 

Which  Echo  to  the  listening  woods  repeats, 

To  charm  the  Dryads  in  their  cool  retreats. 

The  mountains  sleep  sublime  upon  the  breast 
Of  silver-vested  night  in  giant  rest ; 
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The  heavens  are  glowing  with  a light  divine 
The  constellations  with  fresh  beauty  shine, 

Great  God  of  nature,  all  these  works  are  thine  ! 
Whence  came  it,  that  the  worshipper  of  fire, 

The  wise  Chaldee,  the  Egyptians’  fond  desire, 

That  Greece  and  Rome  adored  yon  starry  host, 

And  in  his  works,  the  God  of  nature  lost  ? 

And  yet,  since  human  hearts  are  weak  and  frail, 
What  wonder  that  those  glorious  orbs  prevail 
O’er  meaner  objects  ? For  they  still  appear 
To  shed  soft  influences  on  the  year, 

To  soothe  all  passions  in  the  human  breast, 

And  lull  its  troubled  thoughts  to  peaceful  rest ! 

’Tis  now  the  midnight  hour,  when  spirits  steal 
From  throng’d  churchyards,  night’s  influence  to  feel, 
To  drink  its  balmy  fragrance,  and  to  breathe 
Their  aspirations  from  the  house  of  death  ! 

How  many,  at  this  moment,  wing  their  way, 

From  narrow  mansions,  to  eternal  day ! 

How  many,  far  removed  from  all  they  love, 

Whom  distant  climes  and  roaring  seas  remove, 
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Ere  yet  they  mount  to  their  eternal  home, 

Return  to  bid  farewell  to  loved  ones ; some 
As  they  were  wont  when  living  to  appear ; 

And  others  clothed  in  terrors,  causing  fear 
In  hearts  of  steel ! You  smile ; but  mark  me  well, 
While  I a tale  of  truth  and  wonder  tell. 

I knew  a youth  (he  wras  my  earliest  friend) 

Who  loved  a maid,  but  could  not  then  pretend 
To  ask  her  hand.  She  seem’d  above  him  far  ; 

So  he  resolved  to  go  and  join  the  war, 

Despairing  e’er  to  see  her.  But  his  fate, 

In  some  few  years,  ordain’d  he  should  be  great. 

He  rose  most  rapidly  to  high  command, 

Return’d,  and  faithful  sought  his  fair  ones  hand, 
Which  now  was  granted;  and  the  pair  were  wed, 
And  never  happier  graced  the  nuptial  bed  ! 

They  lived  together  thus  for  ten  sweet  years, 
And  time  their  love  not  lessens,  but  endears. 

The  fruits  were  one  sweet  girl  and  noble  boy, 

Who  crowned  their  bliss,  and  left  it  no  alloy. 

But  changes  came ; misfortunes  dire  befel 
Their  happy  home,  and  those  they  loved  so  well ; 
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Disease  assail’d  their  boy,  who  sudden  died, 

And  ling’ring  sickness  seized  their  other  pride  ! 

At  last,  their  fortune  by  some  sad  decay, 

Or  by  a law-suit,  melted  all  away, 

Till  they  were  poor.  The  soldier  still  was  young, 
Still  to  the  object  of  his  love  he  clung, 

And  for  her  sake  could  not  endure  the  sting 
Which  Poverty’s  sad  train  must  ever  bring ; 

Once  more  he  tore  himself  from  her  he  loved, 

To  join  an  expedition,  which  soon  proved 
Unfortunate  to  most  engaged  ; for  they 
Were,  some  to  enemies  an  early  prey, 

Others  to  sickness  in  that  burning  clime. 

Days,  weeks,  and  months  pass’d  by,  and  all  this  time 
No  letters  from  my  friend  reach’d  wife  or  child, 

Who  were  disconsolate,  while  tears  defiled 
Their  beauteous  cheeks.  * * * * 

* * * * One  ev’ning  bright  in  June, 

They  were  together  seated,  when  a tune 
Of  sweetest  music  burst  upon  the  ear, 

To  which  they  listen’d,  as  it  drew  more  near, 
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With  fresh  delight ; until,  at  length,  it  came 
Close  to  the  door  ! It  was  the  very  same 
The  soldier  used  to  play  ! so  soft,  so  sweet, 

It  caused  their  hearts  to  bound.  Quick  to  their  feet 
Both  sprang  at  once,  and  rush’d  to  meet — the  one 
A husband,  whom  of  men  she  loved  alone — 

The  other,  a dear  father  ! Soon  the  door 
Was  reach’d  and  open’d,  as  full  oft  before, 

To  welcome  his  return,  they  used  to  do  : 

But  now  what  object  meets  their  anxious  view ? 

The  face  and  semblance  of  the  man  they  sought ; 

But  oh,  how  changed  ! — ’twas  now  severely  wrought 
By  agonizing  pain,  as  if  the  dart 
Of  death  had  pierced  that  tortured,  struggling  heart ! 
Scarce  knowing  what  they  did,  with  one  accord, 

They  ran  to  help  the  man  whom  both  adored ; 

When  lo  ! ’twas  gone  ! — The  phantom  fled  their  grasp. 
They  are  amaz’d ! — they  reel,  they  swoon,  they  gasp 
For  breath ! What  can  this  mean?  The  loved  one’s  ghost? 
They’re  wrung  with  grief  and  woe,  and  tempest  tost 
With  apprehension ! * * . * * 
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* * * Days  and  weeks  pass  by; 

Time  soothes  all  grief ; theirs  melted  to  a sigh, 
And  hope  began  to  dawn.  How  brief  its  light ! 
Theirs  soon  was  shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  night ! 
A letter  came  at  last.  A stranger  hand 
Had  written  it.  But  they  could  understand 
Too  well  from  the  black  seal,  the  grief  within, 
Before  ’twas  open’d.  Who  should  first  begin 
To  break  that  seal  ? Too  soon  it  open  flew, — 
Too  soon,  alas  ! the  fatal  truth  they  knew  ! 

The  loved  of  all  was  dead  ! — The  very  day 
And  hour  the  phantom  came,  he  pass’d  away 
From  life,  and  his  freed  spirit  sought  once  more 
The  dear  ones  he  had  left  upon  his  native  shore  ! 

You’ll  laugh,  and  say,  u Philosophy  denies 
Such  phantoms  being,  and  that  she  is  wise.” 
Pshaw  ! what  is  this  philosophy,  so  call’d, 

That  holds  the  minds  of  men  enslaved,  enthrall’d 
What  is  she  but  a fool  for  all  her  pains  ? 

And  little  need  she  boast  of  what  she  gains  ! 
Because,  forsooth,  some  grave  and  pompous  fools 
Who  wish  to  make  the  rest  of  men  their  tools, 
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Whose  souls  are  cold  as  are  Siberian  snows, 

Where  not  the  slightest  spark  of  genius  glows  ; 

Because  they,  in  their  nothingness  of  mind, 

Can  not  by  their  dull  reason  spirits  find, 

Nor  trace  them  by  the  sense,  there  must  be  none  ! 

And  men  must  scripture,  reason,  sense  disown, 

To  suit  their  creed  ! — which  were  indeed  a stretch 
Of  human  faith  that  few  may  hope  to  reach  ! 

For  their  “ coincidences  ” puzzle  more  n 
Than  all  the  creeds  mankind  believed  before ; 

This  is,  indeed,  a magic  word  with  them, 

This  is  their  tree  of  knowledge,  branch  and  stem ; 

A dream  fulfill’d  ! ’Tis  all  deluded  sense, 

And  though  ’tis  strange,  is  but  “ coincidence ! ” 

When  Pharaoh  saw  the  fat  and  the  lean  kine, 

That  could  not  be  a warning  dream  divine ; 

But  the  accomplishment  ? “ Pooh,  pooh ! ” and  u pshaw !” 
“ A mere  coincidence! — ’Tis  nature’s  law ! ” 

All  waking  visions  they  can  soon  explain 
By  these  two  magic  words,  “ excited  brain.’’ 

Saul  only  saw  the  phantoms  by  the  witch 
Evoked,  because  his  mind  was  “ at  a pitch.” 
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The  form  that  stood  with  Daniel,  like  a God, 
Within  the  lions’  den,  though  rather  odd, 

Was  but  a shadow,  easy  to  explain, 

The  mere  creation  of  “ excited  brain.” 

And  thus  dreams,  spirits,  miracles,  give  way 
Before  the  light  of  philosophic  day  ! 

That  man  must  be  presumptuous,  who  should  dare 
To  question  this  ! The  learned  world  would  stare, 
And  pity  the  “ poor  mole,”  the  “ hapless  wight,” 
Who  could  not  see  in  such  a blaze  of  light ! 

“ Bless  me,  how  very  strange ! ” Miss  Bluish  cries, 
u That  Mr.  Tikromel  should  close  his  eyes 
To  such  bright  luminaries  of  our  days, 

E’en  in  the  nineteenth  century’s  full  blaze ! 

He  talks  of  dreams  and  phantoms  ; oh,  dear  me  ! 

It  makes  me  think  I live  in  Barbary, 

To  hear  such  follies  ! Nay,  ’tis  not  well-bred, 

And  few,  I’m  sure,  will  envy  him  his  head.” 

Man  ! what  an  ape  thou  art  in  ev’ry  age  ! 

Go  view  a set  of  monkeys  in  a cage, 

Thy  prototypes  ! A grey-headed  baboon 
Begins  his  dull  grimaces ; and  full  soon 
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The  rest,  his  humble  imitators,  take 

Their  cue  from-  him,  and  like  contortions  make, 

Until  the  mountebank  desist,  and  then 
The  crowd  assume  their  solemn  looks  again. 

’Tis  thus  with  men.  Some  ape  the  fashion  sets 
In  science,  manners,  dress,  and  so  begets 
A host  of  apelings  who,  not  knowing  why, 

Applaud  their  master’s  dogmas  to  the  sky  ! 

So  universal  is  this  bondage  grown, 

That  genius  self  must  oft  the  influence  own, 

And  cramp  his  free-born  stature  in  the  mould 
Which  fashion  and  which  prejudice  uphold  ! 

The  youth  in  teens  is  taught  a certain  rule, 

And  though  the  man  who  fram’d  it  is  a fool, 

It  matters  not  to  him  ; he  must  not  seek 
A reason,  but  submit  with  patience  meek ! 

His  native  spark,  that  bondage  may  him  fit, 

Is  school’d  away,  until  no  trace  of  wit 
Or  sense  is  left  him.  Then  he  goes  to  college, 
Where  Genius  doffs  the  hat  to  crawling  knowledge  ; 
And  so  from  sire  to  son  the  bonds  descend ; 

And  who  will  dare  to  loosen  them  or  rend  ? 
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“ Oh,  let  him  be  anathema  ! ” they  shout ; 

And  if  he  is  in  place,  why  “ turn  him  out.” 

’Tis  well,  ’tis  well ! since  nature  has  ordain’d 
That  the  great  bulk  of  men  should  be  enchain’d, 
Why  be  it  so  ! If  they  submit,  the  yoke 
Will  hold  them  fast,  in  spite  of  one  poor  stroke. 

But  see  ! in  the  East  the  Morn  on  stealthy  wing 
Mounts  slowly  up  the  sky,  and  soon  will  fling 
Her  genial  beams  on  earth,  and  wake  the  rose 
And  pale-faced  lily  from  their  soft  repose  ; 

Soon  will  she  feast  upon  the  pearly  dew, 

And  all  the  face  of  earth  with  smiles  renew  ! 

As  yet,  the  village  sleepeth  in  the  shade, 

And  not  a sound  is  heard  in  brake  or  glade  ; 

The  lark  has  not  yet  pruned  his  wing  for  flight, 
Still  sleeps  he  dreaming  of  sweet  song  and  light ; 
E’en  Philomel  that  sang  the  whole  night  long, 

Has  intermitted  now  her  plaintive  song  ! 

This  morning  hour  how  calm,  serene,  and  still ! 

Ah  ! who  could  think  this  earth  a scene  of  ill 
Who  now  beholds  it  ? “ Happy,”  he  would  say, 

44  Who  dwell  in  villages,  far,  far  away 
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From  cities  and  their  curses,  void  of  care  ! ” 

Alas ! man  is  not  happy  anywhere, 

If  passion  rules  him.  Thus  the  ocean  smiles 
Deceitful,  when  poor  mortals  it  beguiles 
To  plough  its  bosom,  led  by  hope  of  gain, 

And  trust  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  main ; 
Till,  tempest  tost,  it  heaves  its  boiling  deep, 

And  leaves  the  shipwreck’d  mariners  to  weep  ! 

Behold  ! Aurora,  robed  in  mantle  gay, 

Bursts  on  the  sight,  full  blushing  into  day  ! 

Come ! let  us  walk  through  yonder  village  fair, 

To  taste  the  sweets  that  charm  our  feelings  there : 
A thousand  perfumes  greet  the  ravish’d  sense ; 

A thousand  throats  pour  forth  their  eloquence  ! 
While  louder  still,  bold  chanticleer’s  shrill  note, 
And  low  of  loosen’d  cattle,  round  us  float ; 

And  next,  sounds  on  the  ear  the  postman’s  horn, 
The  trim  maid-servant,  blushing  like  the  morn, 
Next  meets  the  eye ! The  hind,  to  cheer  his  toil, 
Sings  sweetly,  as  he  hastes  to  till  the  soil, 

Or  yoke  his  team  of  oxen,  or  to  guide 
The  pond’rous  waggon,  or  his  scythe  to  hide 
e 2 
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Deep  in  the  fragrant  hay.  The  smoke  ascends 
From  num’rous  chimnies  and  with  vapour  blends, 
Till  it  is  vanish’d  into  thinnest  air ; 

And  lo  ! the  window  of  yon  village  fair 
Is  open  thrown,  where  haply  you  may  steal 
A glance  of  charms  which  she  would  fain  conceal, 
Did  she  suppose  you  nigh  ; but  careful  be 
Lest  she  should  rob  you  of  your  liberty ! 

Draw  not  too  near  those  loadstone,  starry  eyes, 
That  fill  so  many  youthful  breasts  with  sighs, 
Unaided  and  alone.  Then  what  their  power, 

If  they  are  view’d  in  this  voluptuous  hour  ? 

Her  hair  hangs  loosely  o’er  a breast  of  snow  ; 

The  lawn  transparent  shows  what  is  below, 

A bust  and  form  which  Venus  well  might  own ! 
But  oh  ! more  lovely  still  the  parts  not  shown 
In  full  relief!  Ah,  then,  if  you  are  wise, 

Retire  in  time,  ere  you  become  her  prize ! 

Look  rather  at  yon  boy  who  steals  to  school, 

Or  at  the  gambols  of  yon  village  fool, 

Who,  dress’d  in  regimental  rags  so  proud, 
Marches  the  hero  of  a motley  crowd  ; 
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And,  happy  in  the  pageant  and  vain  show. 
Believes  himself  the  thing  he  seems,  and  so 
He  soldiers  it  through  life.  Yet  who  can  tell, 
What  bliss  and  happiness  within  him  dwell  ? 
Thus  God,  in  equal  mercy  to  mankind, 

Makes  each  to  his  own  wants  and  failings  blind ; 
Or  if  He  genius  gives,  doth  with  it  fling 
Some  bitter  draught,  or  adds  a poignant  sting, 

To  mar  its  worth,  and  equalize  the  lot 
Of  mortals  here,  lest  He  should  be  forgot ! 

But  see  ! the  glorious  sun  with  golden  eye, 

Is  risen  from  Tethys’  bed,  and  mounts  the  sky, 

In  fiery  chariot ! Oft,  with  brilliant  blaze, 

He  metes  to  short-lived  man  his  hours  and  days  ; 
Oft  veil’d  in  clouds,  like  man,  and  shedding  tears, 
As  mourning  human  woes,  the  god  appears: 
Sometimes  begirt  with  vap’ry  frost  and  snows, 
Anon  in  all  his  fervid  heat  he  glows  ; 

But  still  th’  unwearied  measurer  of  time, 

O’er  prostrate  states  and  realms  he  rides  sublime 
From  age  to  age ! No  labour  e’er  can  tire 
His  dilligence  ; no  time  can  quench  his  fire ! 
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Man  views  his  light  awhile,  then  droops  his  head, 
And  longs  to  stretch  him  with  the  silent  dead. 
The  busy  world  awakes,  and  hums  awhile, 

Then  sinks  to  earth,  and  moulders  in  the  pile, — 
The  funeral  pile  of  ages  ! So  ’twill  be, 

A few  brief  summers  hence,  with  you  and  me, 
And  all  the  race  who  gaze  upon  him  now  ! 

Then  others  shall  successive  rise  and  bow 
Their  heads ; till,  like  our  “ silent  village,”  all 
“ Shall  roll,  unconscious  dust,  around  ” his  ball ! 


THE  END. 
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Note  a,  page  4. 

“Long  ere  the  Pleiades,”  &c. 

These  seven  stars  are  supposed' by  some  to  be  the  same  as 
Mazzaroth  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job.  Every  schoolboy 
knows  that  they  were  the  daughters  of  Atlas  by  Pleione,  one  of 
the  Oceanides,  and  that  after  death,  according  to  the  Greek 
mythology,  they  were  placed  in  the  heavens,  where  they  formed 
a constellation  near  the  neck  of  Taurus  in  the  zodiac.  The 
Hyades,  mentioned  a little  lower  down  on  the  same  page,  were 
also  five  daughters  of  Atlas,  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  their 
brother  Hyas,  who  was  killed  by  a wild  boar  in  hunting,  that 
they  pined  away  and  died,  and  after  death  they  were  placed  in 
the  head  of  Taurus.  The  ancients  supposed  that  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  Hyades  was,  as  their  name  imports,  always 
attended  by  much  rain  ; as  the  Pleiades  pointed  out  the  time 
most  favourable  to  navigators,  viz.  the  spring. 

Note  b,  page  5 . 

“And  Orthodoxy  points  her  scorpion  stings.” 

Let  not  my  sensitive  readers  be  startled  at  this  epithet 
applied  to  a favourite  word.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  interfere 
w'ith  their  peculiar  belief,  whatever  that  may  be.  It  would  be 
presumptuous  to  suppose,  that  Orthodoxy  such  as  we  have  the 
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happiness  to  enjoy  on  this  earth,  could,  by  any  possibility,  be 
furnished  with  ‘ scorpion  stings/  In  my  dream  of  things  that 
might  exist  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  stars,  it  merely  struck 
me  as  a random  thought,  that  if  there  be  such  a thing  as 
Orthodoxy  in  those  remote  parts,  it  might  possibly,  owing  to 
some  corruptions  not  yet  purged  away,  possess  the  adjuncts 
which  I have  attributed  to  it  in  the  text.  It  might  possibly 
operate  sometimes  to  the  prejudice  of  truth,  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  beings  which  have  the  misfortune  to  inhabit 
those  orbs,  as  it  did  once  among  ourselves  in  times  far  removed 
from,  and  much  less  enlightened  than,  the  present.  I have 
thought  it  best  to  give  this  explanation,  lest  the  reader  might 
misapprehend  my  motives  ; and  I trust  that  it  will  be  received 
aa  a sufficient  apology  for  a seeming,  but  unintentional,  irre- 
verence. 

Note  c,  page  15. 

“But  whom  the  love  of  martial  fame  devours.” 

I would  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
commend  the  horrors  of  war.  I deplore  their  necessity.  I 
merely  paint  human  nature  as  it  is,  and  as  it  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue, if  there  is  any  knowledge  to  be  gleaned  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  or  any  truth  in  the  word  of  God,  for  it  declares 
that  there  will  be  “ wars  and  rumours  of  wars  to  the  end.”  As 
long  as  man  continues  with  his  present  passions  and  feelings, 
he  will  be  influenced  by  the  same  causes  that  have  hitherto 
acted  upon  him.  According  to  the  predominance  of  those 
passions  and  feelings,  he  will  make  aggressions  on  his  fellow 
men,  or  repel  them  from  himself,  with  more  or  less  of  energy, 
notwithstanding  the  sublime  recommendation,  and  still  more 
sublime  example,  of  One  whose  command  over  the  storms  of 
nature  and  the  storms  of  the  mind  was  equal  and  absolute. 
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God,  who  created  man  as  he  is,  witli  his  passions  and  feelings, 
has  made  nothing  in  vain ; and  it  might  be  well,  if  some  of 
those  one-sided  champions  who  spend  their  time  and  their 
energies  (such  as  they  are)  in  denouncing  wars  and  those 
engaged  in  them,  as  pests  of  society,  would  consider,  whether 
they  are  not  denouncing  an  ordinance  of  the  Most  High,  per- 
mitted for  his  own  wise  but  inscrutable  purposes.  Enthusiasts 
may  dream  of,  and  preachers  may  preach,  the  doctrine  of  that 
divine  “ leaven  ” which  is  to  “ leaven  the  whole  mass  ” of  man- 
kind, till  all  is  one  paradise  of  harmony  and  peace  and  good- 
will among  men  ; “ when  the  sword  shall  be  beat  into  the  plough- 
share, and  the  spear  into  the  pruning  hook  ; when  nation  shall 
not  rise  up  against  nation,  neither  shall  there  be  wars  any 
more  ; ” but  if  they  attempt  to  apply  practically  to  the  produc- 
tion of  these  results  the  measure  of  grace  already  received 
through  the  present  dispensation,  or  that  is  likely  to  be  received, 
while  man  is  constituted  as  he  is,  it  is  plain  to  all  reasoning  men 
that  they  must  signally  fail.  How  then  are  these  and  other  similar 
expressions  of  holy  writ  to  be  interpreted  and  applied  ? De- 
cidedly not  from  a priori  but  from  a posteriori  arguments  ; not 
from  theory,  but  from  practice  and  experience.  If  then  we  find 
that  this  grace  has  been  in  operation  for  1843  years,  and  that 
during  all  that  time,  feuds  and  wars  have  been  as  numerous,  at 
least,  as  bloody  and  as  obstinate,  as  during  any  other  equal 
period  in  the  history  of  man,  what  are  we  to  conclude  ? Why, 
that  the  same  will  continue  till  we  receive  a greater  amount  of 
grace,  or,  which  will  come  to  the  same  thing,  till  man’s  con- 
stitution shall  be  so  changed,  as  to  subject  him  to  the  influence 
and  leavening  power  of  that  which  we  possess.  And  what  is 
the  practical  lesson  of  wisdom  which  we  should  derive  from 
these  considerations  ? Simply  to  ascertain  those  things  which 
we  can  do  with  profit  to  ourselves,  to  our  neighbours,  and  with 
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glory  to  God,  and  to  do  them  with  all  earnestness  and  industry. 
This  will  lead  us  to  discountenance  all  Utopian  schemes  and 
Quixotic  enterprises  which  have  for  their  objects  the  eradica- 
tion of  passions  planted  by  the  Almighty  hand  in  man’s  breast, 
for  the  wisest  and  best  of  purposes,  We  shall  also  learn,  with 
God’s  help,  to  devote  our  children  to  those  pursuits  in  life  for 
which  nature  seems  to  have  designed  them  ; and  then  we  may 
rest  assured  that  we  have  done  our  duty.  My  views  on  this 
subject  may  perhaps  appear  singular  to  some,  but  I have  no 
hesitation  in  subjecting  them  to  the  light  of  reason  and  religion 
and  scripture,  which,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  truth,  are  one 
and  indivisible.  In  viewing  subjects  of  this  nature,  we  must 
take  into  account  not  any  particular  phase  of  the  question,  but 
examine  it  in  all  its  bearings.  Nature  and  Religion  must 
reflect  each  other  as  in  a glass,  for  they  both  spring  from  one 
common  source,  and  acknowledge  one  great  Lord  and  Master, 
the  God  who  “ created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  that 
in  them  is.” 

Note  d,  page  15. 

“ Go,  wallow  in  a cabin,  starve  on  food 
Not  fit  for  hogs  that  prowl  the  savage  wood.” 

In  all  societies,  save  only  those  of  man,  we  see  constantly  at 
work  an  eternal  law  of  justice  which  gives  to  every  member  of 
the  community  a full  share  of  its  blessings  as  well  as  of  its 
duties.  In  human  society,  this  general  law  seems  to  be  sus- 
pended or  inactive  ; but  it  is  not  so  in  reality,  though  our  eyes 
cannot  always  behold  its  minute  and  almost  invisible  operations. 
God  assuredly  reigns  in  the  world,  and  administers  justice 
impartially  to  all  his  creatures.  To  animals  He  gives  instinct 
to  right  themselves  when  injured ; to  man  He  gives  reason. 
But  to  this,  in  man.  He  has  superadded  conscience  ; by  which, 
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or  the  abuse  of  which,  more  than  by  anything  else,  man  is  led 
and  governed,  enslaved,  trampled  upon,  and  debased.  Yet  this 
is  his  most  glorious  gift,  and,  next  to  reason,  his  sublimest 
privilege.  But  woe  unto  those  who  pervert  and  abuse  this 
divine  nature  for  their  own  sordid  and  selfish  purposes ! De- 
signing and  ambitious  men,  with  an  eye  to  power,  labour  to 
persuade  their  fellow  men,  that  they  have  got  a commission 
from  heaven  for  the  exercise  of  tyrannic  cruelty.  They  live  in 
unbounded  wealth,  looking  callously  on  the  destitdtion  which 
their  own  exactions  have  occasioned.  Holy  priests,  anxious  to 
participate  in  this  world’s  luxuries  and  power,  preach  up  and 
laud  the  glories  of  the  next  to  their  followers,  but  at  the  same 
time  place  those  followers  under  contribution  to  administer  to 
their  own  unhallowed  pleasures  and  debaucheries.  Accustomed 
to  the  good  things  which  the  strong  arm  of  tyranny  enables  them 
to  wring  from  the  multitude,  they  extol  its  beneficence,  and 
speak  of  its  divine  right,  and  inculcate  the  passive,  unconditional 
obedience  of  the  people,  denouncing  all  the  horrors  of  a painful 
eternity  against  those  who  dare  to  rebel  in  word  or  deed.  The 
people,  led  by  this  abuse  of  their  consciences,  bow  their  heads 
to  the  yoke,  and  give  themselves  up  to  hopeless  slavery.  They 
at  length  cease  to  think  for  themselves,  and  are  prostrated  to 
the  lowest  depth  of  human  misery  and  suffering.  Destitute  of 
food  and  of  clothing,  they  are  driven  perhaps  by  a hard-hearted 
landlord  to  wander  outcasts  and  beggars  in  the  land  of  their 
birth,  without  even  knowing  that  nature’s  God  had  given  them 
an  inherent,  inalienable  right  to  be  nourished  on  that  common 
earth  which  He  created  for  the  use  of  all ; they  sigh  and  only 
know  that  they  are  wretched.  Because  of  their  conscientious 
feeling  they  refuse  to  right  themselves ; they  crawl  wretched 
objects  of  suffering  humanity,  and  with  imploring  eyes  raised 
to  heaven,  they  trust  only  in  God  ; and  God  at  last  hears  them! 
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And  while  millions  of  our  fellow  creatures  are  at  this  moment 
irretrievably  steeped  in  the  most  abject  misery  and  distress,  we 
know,  that  there  are  thousands  amongst  us  in  these  realms  to 
whom  their  wealth  is  a burden  ; who  wallow  in  all  the  luxuries 
of  this  world  to  the  utmost  excess,  and  who  yet  cannot  get 
through  their  money,  though  they  were  to  “ build  up  seas  and 
level  mountains.”  Do  these  feel  no  pang  of  conscience,  when 
they  see  the  forlorn  outcast  at  their  gates,  whom  perhaps  their 
own  cruelty  has  reduced  to  beggary,  and  to  whom  they  refuse 
the  crumbs  that  fall  from  their  table  ? When  in  a sister 
country,  the  wretched  peasants,  in  rags  and  filth,  are  found 
starving  by  the  way-side,  in  the  open  fields,  or  in  hovels  filled 
with  the  contagious  vapours  of  death,  prostrate  in  sickness, 
without  the  means  of  consolation  or  relief — scenes  which  form 
the  rule  not  the  exception  in  that  ill-fated  land  ; and  when  all 
this  meets  the  eye  of  the  tyrant  at  every  turn,  and  assails  his  ear 
in  every  blast,  can  he  feel  a calm  and  pure  enjoyment  of  his 
dear-bought  luxury  amidst  such  scenes  of  horror?  Do  they 
produce  no  feeling  of  remorse  in  his  bosom,  no  sentiment  of 
pity  or  mercy  in  his  breast  ? — no  relenting  from  his  cruelty,  no 
pang  of  conscience,  no  fear  of  retribution  ? Tell  me  not  that 
such  is  a harmless,  a blameless  man.  If  he  is  not  an  active 
tyrant,  he  is  a cold  blooded  and  passive  one,  or  his  soul  would 
be  harrowed  by  the  bare  idea,  that  such  misery  existed  in  the 
world ; his  conscience  would  be  racked  with  despair,  to  reflect 
that  he  was  the  cause,  even  in  a remote  and  indirect  manner,  of 
one  thousandth  part  of  the  suffering  ! 

But  is  there  no  remedy  for  this  tremendous  evil  1 If  man  do 
not  find  it,  be  assured  that  God  will!  He  inspires  man’s 
bosom  with  a just  sense  of  his  misery  and  degradation,  and 
assures  him  that  the  long  suffering “of  the  poor  and  afflicted 
will  not  endure  for  ever ! — that  the  cry  and  the  wail  of  the 
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oppressed  and  heart-broken  has  ascended  before  His  throne! — 
Then  it  is,  that  man  with  an  enlightened  conscience  rises  in 
his  strength  and  dignity,  and  demands  justice  in  a voice  of 
thunder  from  his  oppressor  ! And  will  his  oppressor  refuse  to 
grant  it  ? Did  Pharaoh  listen  to  the  voice  of  God,  and  permit 
the  Israelites  to  depart  in  peace?  No!  The  Almighty  har- 
dened his  heart,  and  seared  his  conscience  to  his  own  destruc- 
tion and  that  of  his  people.  The  tyrant  and  his  hosts  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  red  sea ! And  it  requires  no  assump- 
tion of  the  prophetic  character  to  foretell,  that  a great 
change  must  shortly  take  place  among  ourselves.  Let  those 
who  sleep  in  listless  ease,  and  who  imagine  that  they  have  got 
insuperable  power  at  their  back,  look  more  closely  into  the 
true  state  of  things  ; and  if  they  have  any  regard  for  their  own 
happiness  and  security,  they  will  learn  to  be  wise  in  time.  But 
how  vain  the  admonition  ! Who  has  ever  succeeded  in  sounding 
an  alarm  into  the  sleepy  ear  of  over-fed  apathy  ? Who  could 
hope  to  inspire  prudence  to  long  dominant  and  successful 
tyranny  ? The  example  of  France,  with  all  its  horrors  before 
their  eyes,  will  be  insufficient  to  awaken  them  to  a sense  of 
their  danger,  or  a timely  exercise  of  justice  and  mercy.  It  is 
to  be  feared,  that  the  Almighty  fiat  has  gone  forth,  that  the 
irrevocable  decree  is  past,  and  that  not  till  in  the  midst  of  the 
whirlwind  and  the  storm,  the  violence  and  fury  of  the  fire  and  the 
sword,  the  overwhelming  and  irresistible  torrent  of  rebellion, 
shall  they  be  aroused  from  their  lethargy  ! Then  with  horror 
and  dismay  and  despair  engraved  on  their  countenances,  shall 
they  be  heard  to  exclaim,  “ Alas,  alas  ! who  would  have  thought 
it!  Oh  God!  thy  retribution  is  just,  and  we  are  about  to  suffer 
as  we  have  deserved ! ” May  Heaven*  avert  this  misery  from 
our  times  ! — but  that  ft  must  eventually  come  is  certain. — 
Eternal  justice  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity. 
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As  I have  here  touched  on  the  subject  of  Ireland’s  wrongs, 
let  me  be  permitted  to  say  a few  additional  words  on  the  present 
condition  and  future  prospects  of  that  unhappy  country.  And 
here  let  me  appeal  to  the  sympathies  and  humanity  of  the 
magnanimous  British  people. 

An  Irishman  by  birth,  in  heart,  and  in  feeling,  I have  lived 
among  the  English  people  for  fifteen  years,  and  have  seen,  and 
I trust,  can  duly  appreciate,  their  many  virtues.  I have  seen 
the  nefarious  slave-trade  abolished  by  their  universal  and  indig- 
nant remonstrances,  the  moment  they  were  made  fully  aware  of 
the  fearful  enormities  of  the  slave  owners  and  slave  drivers ; 
and  I will  freely  confess,  that  their  sense  of  justice  is  ready  to 
redress  any  grievance,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  known  to  them. 
But  at  the  same  time,  I must  say,  that  they  labour  under  many 
prejudices  with  regard  to  their  fellow- subjects  in  Ireland,  who 
are,  in  truth,  greater  slaves,  both  physically  and  morally,  than 
any  other  in  the  whole  world.  I will  go  further,  and  assert  my 
belief,  that  the  British  people  are  guilty,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  upheld  the  various  oligar- 
chical governments  who  have  for  centuries  oppressed  and 
misgoverned  Ireland.  And  this  is  my  position,  deny  it  who 
can ! 

Priestcraft  has  annihilated  the  consciences  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  laid  them  utterly  prostrate  before  its 
throne,  and  consequently  irresponsible  for  their  acts.  What 
would  the  British  public  think  of  parents  who  could  be  so 
cruel  as  not  only  to  refuse  their  children  all  means  of  education, 
but  actually  to  shut  them  in  and  hedge  them  round  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  render  that  blessing  totally  inaccessible  to  them  ? 
Yet  this  is  the  condition  of  four-fifths  of  the  Irish  people  ; and 
this  condition  the  English  people  have  contributed  to  perpetu- 
ate! For  when  the  colonies  of  Protestants  sprang  up,  or  were 
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introduced  into  Ireland,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that,  had  they 
been  permitted  to  mingle  with  the  rest  of  the  Irish  people,  they 
would  have  taught  them  the  true  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  And  this  they  doubtless  would  have  done,  but  the 
English  government,  as  it  is  assserted,  fearing  the  unanimity  of 
so  brave  a people,  and  that  a union  of  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics  would  annihilate  their  own  oligarchy,  sought,  from 
that  moment,  to  rule  by  dividing  them ; and  the  English  people 
backed  this  oligarchical  government  even  to  the  sapping  of  the 
foundations  of  their  own  liberties  ! Let  no  one  tell  me,  that  the 
Irish  are  physically  inferior  to  any  nation  on  the  earth.  That 
country  has  produced  as  eminent  men  in  every  science  and 
art,  as  any  other  country  in  the  world ; and,  considering  the 
state  of  vassal-pupilage  and  idiotcy  in  which  she  has  been  kept, 
far  more.  No  ! the  insatiable  thirst  of  power  in  the  English 
aristocracy  has  been,  and  is,  the  cause  of  all  her  woe  ; and  let 
them  deny  it  if  they  can.  What  system  of  morality  can  sanc- 
tion the  practice  of  reducing  a nation  to  idiotcy,  and  then 
punishing  them  for  acts  of  which  they  were  the  victims  ? Yet 
this  is  what  has  been  done  and  is  still  doing  in  Ireland  ! 

With  regard  to  the  present  agitation  and  its  clever  promoter, 
I would  wish  to  speak  with  caution,  nay  with  charity.  I think, 
however,  that  the  English  oligarchy  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
O’Connell.  Nay,  I will  go  farther,  and  assert  my  belief,  that 
he  is  their  chief  stay  and  support  in  that  country,  and  that  the 
Catholic  priests  and  population  are  their  best  friends  ; for  never 
were  there  better  trained  slaves  in  the  universe,  or  men  who  are 
more  willing  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  demon  of  despotism ! * 
Other  slaves  have  only  been  driven  to  their  work  by  whips,  and 

* I do  not  confound  the  present  Government  with  the  old  English 
oligarchy;  though  I think^they  are  much  to  hlame  for  their  mismanage- 
ment of  Ireland.  They,  however,  seem  to  feel  themselves  strong  enough 
at  present  without  resorting  to  the  old  policy. 
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kept  there  by  bayonets  and  chains,  but  they  are  more  than 
willing  slaves ; they  even  anticipate  their  drivers  in  their  eager- 
ness to  do  the  work  assigned  to  them,  and  often  require  to  be 
held  back  and  restrained,  lest  they  should  do  too  much  ! And 
as  to  O’Connell,  whatever  may  be  his  merit  in  driving  a “ coach 
and  six  through  an  act  of  parliament,”  he  has  certainly  shown 
himself  unfit  to  lead  a people  in  any  great  enterprise  or 
emergency.  Like  Massaniello,  he  held  the  destinies  of  a 
nation  in  his  hand ; but,  like  him  also,  not  knowing  how  to 
wield  them,  he  let  them  slip  from  it ; so  that  to  him  they 
are  lost  for  ever!  Whatever  courage  he  may  possess  in  the 
senate  or  at  the  bar,  or  a “ monster  meeting,”  it  seemed  to 
have  “ oozed  out  at  his  finger  ends”  when  he  thought  of  the 
bayonet,  the  cannon’s  mouth,  or  the  halter.  He  seems  not 
only  to  be  a poltroon  naturally,  but  to  be  a slave  in  his  soul — 
a slave  either  to  sordid  mammon,  to  a despotic  priesthood,  or 
to  his  own  fears — a great  slave,  it  is  true,  but  still  a slave  ! — 
and  in  this  respect  he  may  be  compared  to  Atlas,  bearing  upon 
his  broad  shoulders  the  burden  of  despotism,  which  does  not 
seem  to  depress  him  ! 

But  O’Connell  is  not  all  Ireland,  nor  Ireland  O’Connell.  The 
spirit  of  freedom  still  lives  in  the  breasts  of  those  whose  fathers 
so  daringly  bearded  the  lion  in  his  den  at  a former  memorable 
period.  The  “Repeal  of  the  Union”  maybe  an  Utopian,  nay,  an 
undesirable  measure  ; but  there  is  young  blood  in  Ireland— aye, 
and  out  of  it  too — who  will  yet  give  a name  to  their  country, 
and  write  its  history  among  the  nations ; or  they  will  see  it 
raised  from  its  present  degradation  and  distress,  when  it  will  no 
longer  be  a by-word  amongst  the  kingdoms  of  the  globe. — 
Loyal  to  their  British  Queen,  and  her  legitimate  heirs,  they  will 
maintain  her  and  their  rights,  while  they  assert  their  own  inde- 
pendence and  happiness  ; and  flinging  aside  with  disdain  the 
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flimsy  veil  of  creeds  and  professions,  with  which  despotism  has 
blindfolded  them,  all  sects  and  all  classes  will  unite  for  the 
glorious  blessings  of  which  they  have  been  too  long  deprived. 

“ The  nations  are  fallen,  but  thou  still  art  young  ; 

Thy  sun  is  but  rising,  wrhen  others  have  set  ; 

And  though  slavery’s  cloud  o’er  thy  morning  hath  hung, 

The  full  noon  of  Freedom  shall  beam  on  thee  yet!  ” 

Note  e,  page  25. 

“ And  make  us  spurn  all  base,  dishonest  gains.” 

I will  ever  subscribe  to  the  doctrine,  that  the  “ labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.”  Yet  I cannot  sanction  the  monstrous 
anomaly  of  giving  princely  revenues  to  men  professing  them- 
selves disciples  of  that  Redeemer,  who  expressly  declared  that 
“His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world;”  who  by  a particular 
vow  have  set  themselves  apart  from  the  world  for  the  express 
purpose  of  extending  that  kingdom,  and  of  propagating  the 
doctrines  of  its  Divine  Founder;  who  vowed  to  devote  them- 
selves, both  by  precept  and  example,  to  perform  this  work, 
irrespective  of  fee  or  reward ; who  set  themselves  up  as  exam- 
ples to  others,  of  piety  and  disinterestedness,  and  to  show  them 
practically  how  they  are  to  avoid  the  “ pomps  and  vanities  of 
this  wicked  world  and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh.”  If  men 
are  to  be  rewarded  for  superior  genius  or  learning,  let  it  be  done 
openly  and  honestly,  and  with  a liberal  hand  ; but  to  heap 
wealth  on  the  sworn  disciples  of  poverty,  surely  this  is  to  bring 
religion  itself  into  contempt.  For  what  must  the  poor  Chris- 
tian feel,  when  he  sees  the  rich  and  bloated  disciple  riding  in 
his  splendid  carriage  and  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  this 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  reads  that  the  first  disciples  and 
followers  of  Christ  sold  their  possessions  and  made  one  common 
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purse  from  which  all  the  brethren  fared  alike  ? His  conclusion 
will  be  so  obvious  that  it  must  present  itself  to  the  meanest 
capacity.  Those  “ gains  ” can  never  be  “ honest  ” which  are 
received  under  false  pretences. 


Note  f,  page  32. 

“ Look  at  the  nations  where  he  has  prevailed.,, 

In  every  nation  of  the  globe,  where  the  consciences  of  men 
have  been  ensnared  and  mastered  by  religious  bigotry,  slavery 
has  been  the  inevitable  result ; for  the  people  thus  situated  can 
neither  stand  erect  as  men,  nor  think  nor  act  for  themselves. 
Physical  succeeds  to  moral  degradation  ; the  one  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  other,  as  effect  follows  cause,  as  the  shadow  the 
substance.  Hitherto,  Britain  has  enjoyed  a share  of  religi- 
ous freedom,  though  not  so  much  as  she  ought ; but  it  behoves 
the  people  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  to  be  jealous  for  the 
exercise  of  their  undoubted  rights,  in  these  times  when  Popery 
is  rearing  its  head  in  high  places. 

I cannot  take  upon  me  to  justify  everything  that  was  said  or 
sung  by  my  heroes.  I am  merely  the  historian  of  certain 
events  founded  in  fact ; but  it  surely  can  be  no  disparagement 
to  our  present  distinguished  bench  of  English  bishops,  if  at  one 
time,  (which  we  may  consider  a period  long  since  past)  the 
demon,  bigotry,  made  his  appearance  even  among  their  illus- 
trious ranks.  It  is  written  that  Satan  presented  himself  amongst 
the  sons  of  God,  before  the  Almighty,  and  that  he  sometimes 
puts  on  the  garb  of  an  angel  of  light ; and  if  so,  we  have  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  alluded  to  in  the  text ; 

“ He  sometimes  stands,  robed  in  wide  sleeves  of  lawn, 
Beside  the  throne,  and  like  a dog  will  fawn,” 
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without  provoking  ill-wili  from  any  one  now  living.  The  cap 
indeed  is  so  old  and  worn,  that  it  would  not  fit,  much  less 
become,  any  cranium  of  the  present  enlightened  age.  There- 
fore, it  may  he  boldly  affirmed,  that  the  prelates  of  our  day  are 
the  most  remarkable  for  piety,  meekness,  and  disinterestedness, 
that  have  ever  illuminated  any  age  or  nation.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  improper,  even  for  the  sake  of  antiquarian  science, 
and  the  curious  enquirer,  to  illustrate  a state  of  society  and  of 
the  church  which  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  same  apology  will  be  accepted  on  the  part  of 
my  hero,  for  the  bold  assertion  which  he  makes  afterwards — 
“ Not  only  ’neath  the  crozier,  lawn,  and  cowl, 

Lurks  bigotry,”  &c. — 

insinuating,  that  the  demon  sometimes  shows  himself  even 
amongst  evangelical  people,  and  Ranters,  Methodists,  Presby- 
terians, &c. ; as  it  is  obvious,  he  only  means  that  they  too  are 
often  sorely  buffetted  by  satan  ; but  then,  as  they  have  received 
a superior  measure  of  grace,  it  is  evident,  they  should  be  rather 
flattered  than  otherwise  by  the  insinuation,  as  it  implies  a 
supereminent  degree  of  glory  in  their  successful  resistance  to 
his  attacks.  At  all  events,  they  must  not  blame  me  for  merely 
relating  that  irreverence  for  which,  as  they  will  see,  my  hero 
has  been  sufficiently  punished  already.  My  own  opinion,  which 
will  be  backed  by  all  the  great  organs  of  the  day,  I will  give  in 
an  inverted  line  of  Pope’s, — 

“ Man  never  is,  but  ever  has  been,  sinning ! ” 

Note  g,  page  32. 

“ Whence  comes  it  that  all  creeds  however  wild.’’ 

This,  strictly  speaking,  can  be  true  only  of  the  period  that 
has  intervened  since  the  Reformation;  though  it  might  justly 
be  ascribed  to  the  whole  time  since  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
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tianity  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons ; for  in  religion,  as  well  as 
every  thing  else,  they  were  the  freest  and  most  independent 
people  of  Europe,  of  Papal  domination.  True  to  the  principles 
of  their  ancient  German  ancestors,  they  spurned  the  yoke  of 
tyranny,  come  from  whatever  quarter  it  might,  and  successfully 
resisted  the  encroachments  and  the  chains  which  Rome  had 
imposed  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  I do  not  mean,  of  course, 
to  assert,  that  they  were  entirely  independent  of  the  Pope’s 
authority ; but  I do  mean  to  affirm,  that  in  ages  of  darkness 
and  gross  superstition,  they  maintained  a comparative  freedom, 
when  the  very  shadow  of  such  a thing  was  unknown  amongst  any 
other  people.  This  being  the  case,  then,  I do  not  at  all  think 
it  possible,  that  Rome  can  ever  resume  any  authority  over  the 
enlightened  posterity  of  those  rude  freemen,  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  that  are  now  making  by  some  zealots  high  in 
power  to  effect  that  object.  I believe  that  the  English  people 
have  too  much  good  sense  to  submit  their  judgments  and  their 
consciences  implicitly  to  the  guidance  and  direction  of  any 
tribunal,  however  respectable,  even  though  it  should  assume 
all  the  attributes  of  infallible  power.  I do  not  think  that  the 
enlightened  people  of  this  country  will  ever  be  brought,  by  any 
exertions,  to  bend  their  knees  to  graven  images  of  saints,  how- 
ever holy;  or  to  bestow  upon  a weak  creature,  however  favoured, 
the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  ; or  lift  their  hearts  in  sup- 
plication to  any  but  to  God  himself.  I do  not  think  the  time 
will  ever  come,  when  the  clergy  shall  so  far  succeed  in  oblite- 
rating the  sacred  scriptures  from  the  minds  of  the  laity,  as  to 
suppress,  clandestinely,  the  second  commandment  of  God,  and 
substitute  it  by  dividing  the  last  into  two,  as  they  have  done  in 
other  countries.  But  the  people  must  be  put  on  their  guard,  and 
I for  one  shall  feel  great  pleasure  if  any  thing  I can  say  or  do, 
shall  have  that  effect,  even  in  the  most  remote  manner,  for 
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“ Hand  ignarus  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco.” 

(At  the  risk  of  mutilating  Virgil’s  excellent  metre,  I am 
obliged  to  misquote  this  line  so  applicable  to  my  purpose.) 

Note  h,  page  32. 

“ From  seas  of  blood  your  dear  bought  freedom  sprung.” 

I shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  showing,  that  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  my  hero’s  thoughts  and  feelings,  than  to 
recommend  any  thing  like  religious  persecution;  that  in  fact, 
he  considered  it  the  greatest  sin  a Christian  could  be  guilty  of, 
and  especially  a Protestant,  who  professes  toleration  for  all 
creeds,  and  looks  upon  the  scriptures  alone,  interpreted  by  the 
private  judgment  of  each  individual  for  himself,  as  the  great 
charter  of  salvation.  Indeed,  in  the  very  next  page  he  urges 
this  admirable  precept, 

“ But  stand  for  principle , the  right  divine, 

To  read,  compare,  interpret  every  line 
Of  sacred  scripture,”  &c. 

Note  k,  page  35. 

“ Have  you  the  hungry  fed,  assuaged  the  poor, 

Nor  spurned  the  ragged  from  the  sacred  door  P ” 

I am  very  much  inclined  to  think,  that  this  description  of 
churchgoing  and  non-churchgoing  people  given  by  our  hero  in 
his  time,  would  not  be  altogether  inapplicable  to  our  own.  I 
can  certify  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  the  expense  of  attend- 
ing divine  service  in  any  of  the  Churches  of  London,  save  the 
Cathedrals,  is  great,  if  one  wishes  to  occupy  any  other  than  a 
free  seat ; that  those  same  free  seats  are  very  few,  and  occupied 
chiefly  by  powdered  and  liveried  servants ; and  that  no  ragged 
or  miserable  poor  are  to  be  seen  in  any  one  church  in  the 
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metropolis,  though  it  is  well  known,  that  thousands  of  such 
persons  are  to  be  met  with  every  where  else  in  London.  Indeed, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  ragged  or  miserable  poor  would  not 
be  admitted  if  they  presented  themselves.  But  why  are  they 
not  provided  with  places  of  worship  for  themselves  ? Why  are 
their  spiritual  wants  so  utterly  neglected?  It  cannot  surely  be 
owing  to  any  neglect  of  our  excellent  prelates  and  clergymen. 
No  doubt  they  would  visit  them  at  their  residences,  or  build 
churches  for  their  particular  use,  had  they  sufficient  time  and 
means.  But  they  are  so  much  occupied  in  visiting  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  I suppose,  that  they  have  no  time  to  devote 
to  the  poor,  and  they  are  so  ill  provided  for,  that  they  can  spare 
nothing  for  charity ! This  is  the  only  apology  I can  make  for 
their  neglect ; they  know  whether  I am  right  or  wrong.  The 
pew  system  also  is  so  complicated,  that,  I suppose,  they  have 
little  control  over  the  parish  and  other  churches. 

But  then  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster  Abbey  are  under  their 
entire  control.  Well,  they  doubtless  open  these  to  the  public  at 
all  times  free  of  expense  ; as  they  are  places  calculated  to  afford 
much  pleasure  and  instruction  to  all  classes,  and  are,  I believe, 
considered  public  property?  During  divine  service,  these 
Cathedrals  are  indeed  open,  but  though  I have  been  there  often 
at  such  times,  I have  never  seen  any  that  I could  call  poor 
people  in  them.  Perhaps  they  do  not  present  themselves,  or  if 
they  do,  they  are  not  admitted.  But  I happen  to  know  from 
dear  bought  experience,  that  these  churches  are  open  to  the 
public  at  no  other  time.  I know  that  I paid  four  shillings  and 
four  pence  before  I was  permitted  to  view  the  show  property  in 
St.  Paul’s;  and  six  pence  for  a running  glimpse  at  that  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  I tried  once  or  twice,  after  divine  service 
in  the  latter  church,  to  read  some  of  the  epitaphs  in  passing, 
but  I was  hurried  out  with  such  indecent  speed  by  the  scowling 
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vergers,  lest  I should  steal  six  pennyworth  of  physical  beauty, 
or  moral  instruction,  that  I resolved  to  come  to  the  intellectual 
banquet  another  time,  for  I am  not  one  who  can  “ run  and 
read."  Well!  but  there  are  thousands  of  poor  to  whom  six 
pence  is  an  important  consideration ; many  who  can  never  spare 
that  sum;  and  are  not  these  even  now,  in  this  pious,  disin- 
terested, glorious  age,  literally  “ spurned  from  the  sacred  door." 
And  by  whom  ? Alas ! alas ! must  I answer  that  question  ? I 
think,  for  the  credit  of  what  I have  already  written  in  praise  of 
a certain  class  of  gentlemen,  I must  beg  to  be  excused. 

But  the  following  important  paragraph  has  lately  gone  the 
round  of  the  newspapers,  stating  that  some  great  and  wonderful 
change  is  to  be  effected  immediately  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
This  is  it,  reader,  I hope  you  will  peruse  it  with  due  admiration 
and  gratitude ! 

“ It  is  understood  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turton,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  Westminster,  has  given  directions,  that  the 
public  shall,  in  future,  have  the  privilege  granted  them  of 
passing , after  the  termination  of  divine  service,  from  the  nave 
under  the  organ  into  the  spacious  and  beautiful  choir,  from 
which  egress  will  be  obtained,  through  the  great  or  Western 
entrance,  into  that  magnificent  Cathedral,  which  has  for  many 
years  been  closed  against  the  publiCy — the  only  entrance  still 
being  by  the  gate  at  Poet’s  corner." 

So  then  the  new  Dean  (but  let  us  not  forget  that  he  is  the 
new  Dean)  has  condescended,  out  of  the  plenitude  of  his  grace, 
to  grant  the  public  the  privilege — mind  the  privilege — of  passing 
out  (I  wonder  how  many  additional  minutes  the  vergers  will 
give  for  the  purpose!)  through  their  own  Cathedral  by  knew 
way!  Most  generous  and  munificent  Dean!  how  grateful 
ought  the  public  to  be  for  this  mark  of  your  bounty ! But  how' 
long  will  it  last ! I fear  only  till  the  new  broom  is  worn  a 
little  bare, — we  shall  see  I 
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Note  1,  page  3G. 

“ As  when  the  orange  maniac  reeks  in  gore 
Of  harmless  Papist,  and  still  yells  for  more.” 

It  is  evident  from  these  lines,  that  our  bard  looked  upon 
religious  persecution  with  the  utmost  horror.  And  in  this,  all 
men  of  feeling  and  common  sense,  all  true  Christians,  must 
agree  with  him.  The  experience  of  the  world  has  proved,  that 
persecution  makes  men  cling  more  obstinately  to  their  own 
opinions,  and  renders  emancipation  from  them  utterly  impos- 
sible ; for  they  naturally  look  upon  their  persecutors  as  enemies 
to  God  and  man,  and  naturally , in  proportion  to  their  con- 
scientiousness, spurn  with  horror  every  attempt  to  taint  them 
with  their  principles.  And  I must  say,  that  I think  they  are 
quite  right  in  this  respect,  since  they  who  could  resort  to 
cruelty  for  the  propagation  of  any  speculative  doctrines,  how- 
ever good  in  themselves,  must  be  impelled  on  in  their  course  by 
the  demon  of  bigotry  and  intolerance.  Nothing  but  love,  pure 
and  disinterested,  can  propagate  the  religion  of  love ! 

I can,  from  personal  knowledge,  bear  testimony  to  facts 
proving  this  beyond  a doubt.  As  long  as  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy was  so  rampant  and  intolerant  in  this  country,  but  more 
particularly  in  Ireland,  the  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  being 
left  no  leisure  to  look  into  the  abuses  of  their  own  church  and 
priesthood,  followed  implicitly  the  dicta  of  those  priests,  and 
vented  all  their  hatred  against  the  persecuting  Protestants. 
And  reflecting  and  honourable  men  among  their  body,  though 
fully  aware  of  the  inefflcacy  and  deteriorating  tendencies  of  that 
superstition,  yet  scorned  to  openly  forsake  a sect  which  was  the 
object  of  such  atrocious  persecution.  The  example  too  of 
those  interested  persons,  justly  known  by  the  opprobrious  name 
of  renegades , who,  bought  by  the  gold  of  their  enemies,  for- 
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sook  the  communion  of  their  fathers,  and  unnaturally  became 
the  firebrands  of  persecution,  the  Exeter  Hall  crusaders  preach- 
ing up  a holy  war — a war  of  extermination  against  their  inno- 
cent and  unoffending  countrymen,  “ more  sinned  against  than 
sinning;  ” these  and  other  circumstances  deterred  men  of  real 
worth  and  principle  from  forsaking  their  people,  when  they 
knew  it  would  be  attended  by  no  good  to  that  body — when  they 
felt  assured  that  their  act  would  be  held  up  to  public  odium  and 
contempt,  and  that  their  motives  and  principles  would  be  de- 
nounced as  interested  and  disreputable.  I know  these  to  be 
facts,  for  this  good  reason,  that  I was  a participator,  an  humble 
actor  in  them ; 

“ Quaeque  ipse  miserrima  vidi,  et  quorum  pars  magna  fui.” 

It  may  be  asked,  “ Why  did  you  and  others  yield  principle 
and  duty  to  a fancied  honour  and  an  imaginary  expediency?  ” 

To  this  I will  answer  for  myself  at  least,  that  it  does  not 
follow,  because  I can  detect  the  errors  of  one  system  of  Religion, 
I can  overlook  those  just  as  glaring  and  more  unjust  in 
another.  The  moment  I was  made  conscious  of  deception  on 
the  part  of  the  church  in  which  I was  brought  up,  I determined 
to  abandon  its  communion,  and  to  seek  for  a more  pure  and 
scriptural  mode  of  worship.  From  my  earliest  youth,  I pos- 
sessed a heart  highly  susceptible  of  religious  impressions,  but 
at  the  same  time  revolting  against  every  thing  like  deceit  or 
untruth.  The  reader  may  therefore  conceive  the  shock  I re- 
ceived on  first  discovering  that  the  catechism  which  I had 
learned  with  so  much  zeal  and  attention,  the  catechism  taught 
at  that  time  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Ireland,  and,  I 
believe,  still  taught  there,  gave  a false  and  mutilated  version  of 
God’s  commandments ! from  which  the  second — the  most  so- 
lemn and  peremptory — that  which  utters  the  most  fearful 
denunciations  against  idolatry,  was  expunged  altogether ! and 
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that  to  make  up  the  number,  the  tenth  was  divided  into  two ! 
“ Good  God!”  I exclaimed,  “is  it  possible?  Why  is  this 
nefarious  mutilation  of  God’s  holy  word  permitted  in  our 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church?  I will  enquire  into  this?  I 
will  ask  the  Priest!”  I did  so;  but  the  only  answer  I got 
from  him  was,  that  it  was  not  for  me,  a boy  and  a layman,  to 
scrutinize  too  closely  into  the  mysteries  of  the  church.  But  I 
did  not  stop  here ! my  mind  once  aroused  to  doubt,  went  on  in 
the  enquiry,  rapidly  and  fearlessly,  till  it  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion stated  above. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  I will  give  here  that  muti- 
lated version  of  the  commandments  alluded  to,  that  he  may 
judge  for  himself,  of  the  barefaced  imposition  which  the  priests 
in  Ireland  impose  upon  the  people ; for  well  I remember  the 
cheerful  lesson  of  my  youth.  They  run  thus,  with  the  previous 
question : 

“Q. — How  many  commandments  are  there? 

A . — Ten. 

Q. — Say  them. 

A. — 1st.  I am  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  have  none  other 
gods  but  me. 

2nd.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain. 

3rd.  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  the  sabbath  day. 

4th.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

5th.  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

6th.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

7th.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

8th.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 

9th.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour’s  wife. 

10th.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour’s  goods.” 

Where  amongst  these  is  to  be  found  that  solemn  command 
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which  so  emphatically  enjoins,  “ Thou  slialt  not  make  to  thyself 
any  graven  image,  nor  the  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in 
heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  water  under  the 
earth ; Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  them  nor  worship  them, 
for  I the  Lord  thy  God  am  a jealous  God,  and  visit  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
ration of  them  that  hate  me,  and  shew  mercy  unto  thousands  in 
them  that  love  me  and  keep  my  commandments  ? ” 

Yes!  why  was  this  suppressed?  Evidently  because  it  would 
condemn  the  idolatrous  practice  of  bowing  down  to  and  wor- 
shipping images,  and  praying  to  mere  creatures — a practice 
which  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  nonsensical  mummery  of  the 
self-styled  Catholic  Church ! Though  a mere  boy,  I saw  through 
this  at  a glance ! 

Now,  the  question  with  me  was,  where  to  find  a more  scrip- 
tural mode  of  worship.  My  search  was  a sincere  one,  attended 
with  deliberate  study  of  creeds  and  rubrics,  comparing  precepts 
and  practices,  and  frequenting  religious  houses  of  various  deno- 
minations, in  order  to  hear  their  doctrines,  and  observe  their 
modes  of  worship.  Of  all  these,  the  service  of  the  Established 
Church  pleased  me  the  most.  ’Tis  true,  I could  not  altogether 
subscribe  to  its  articles  and  its  creeds,  as  I considered  them 
partly  the  work  of  man,  but  I greatly  admired  its  prayers,  and 
the  regularity  and  order  of  its  ministrations,  and  above  all,  the 
practice  of  reading  tlie  whole  scriptures  systematically  in  the 
churches.  But  when  I reflected  on  the  lives  and  motives  of 
those  clergymen  whom  I had  an  opportunity  then  of  knowing, 
when  I saw  before  me  the  cruelty  with  which,  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  they  wrung  their  tithes  from  the  miserable  and 
the  distressed,  often  levelling  to  the  ground  the  poor  man’s  only 
stack  of  corn,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  to  pick  out  the  tenth 
sheaf,  and  leave  the  remainder  to  the  mercy  of  the  elements. 
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I paused  before  I made  a choice ; — and  since  then,  when  I have 
had  the  means  of  scrutinizing  into  the  motives  of  those  who 
seek  the  ministry,  when  I perceive  that  livings  are  regularly 
set  up  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  that  the  churches  in  large 
towns  are  closed  against  the  poor,  that  a spirit  of  traffic  in  seats 
desecrates  God’s  house,  that  churches  have  been  built  as  a mere 
mercantile  speculation  both  by  priests,  bishops,  and  laity,  that 
the  clergy  keep  aloof  from  their  flocks,  and  visit  them  as  little 
as  possible,  with  innumerable  other  abuses  which  it  would  be 
too  tedious  to  mention;  I not  only  pause,  but  I never  enter  a 
church  without  being  struck  with  the  painful  feeling,  that  I am 
about  to  offer  my  devotions  to  God  in  a house  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  mammon  ; and  I feel  consolation  only  in  the  pleasing 
reflection,  that  God  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  by  human 
hands,  but  rather  in  the  pure  and  upright  heart  of  man.  I have 
still  the  holy  scriptures  pure  and  undefiled,  and  there  I enjoy 
that  hope  and  consolation  which  I look  for  in  vain  amongst  the 
pompous  congregations  of  men.  I feel  no  want  of  a priest, 
when  I hope  to  be  favoured  with  the  protection  and  presence  of 
the  great  High  Priest  of  our  souls.  On  the  hill  and  in  the 
valley,  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  depths  of  darkness, 
at  all  hours  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  Divine  presence 
of  God  casts  a halo  of  glory  around  the  souls  of  all  those  who 
trust  in  him ! But  better  times  will,  I hope,  soon  manifest 
themselves  in  the  church,  w'hen  it  shall  be  relieved  of  those 
clogs  and  trammels  that  neutralize  its  excellencies  and  impede 
its  effectiveness,  — those  tempting  baits,  the  temporalites, — 
which  allure  all  manner  of  ravenous  and  unclean  creatures  from 
their  obsure  recesses,  to  revel  on  its  fatness — the  corrupt  and 
perishable  part  of  its  nature, — and  then  I,  for  one,  shall  feel 
much  pleasure  in,  and  derive  much  profit  from  its  purely  spiri- 
tual ministrations.  Symptoms  of  this  desirable  change  are  not 
wanting  even  now. 
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I trust  the  kind  reader  will  excuse  me  for  introducing  these 
personal  observations  in  this  place*  I have  done  so  only  with 
the  motive  of  proving  what  I had  before  asserted,  that  religious 
persecution  is  the  most  bitter  enemy  to  the  searcher  after  truth  ; 
and  to  show  by  what  process  the  minds  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
people  may  be  led  to  enquire  after  and  embrace  a thing  so 
beautiful  and  so  desirable.  I will  willingly  give  my  humble 
testimony  to  this  fact,  that  the  Irish  Catholics,  at  least,  are 
as  pious,  as  tractable,  and  as  disinterested  a people  as 
any  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; so  much  so,  that  they  have 
become  slaves  through  their  virtues;  I believe  them  to  scorn 
deception  and  error,  and  to  love  t^jith  as  much  at  least  as  any 
people  on  the  globe,  if  they  were  taught  it.  But  I would  ask, 
how  are  they  to  blame  if  this  inestimable  blessing  is  placed 
entirely  beyond  their  reach  ? It  is  cruel  and  unjust  to  suppose 
they  are  to  blame,  any  more  than  a blind  man  for  not  seeing  the 
light,  or  an  idiot  for  the  want  of  reason  ? 

But  I have  hinted  in  a former  note,  my  strong  suspicion,  that 
the  policy  of  the  English  Government  has  been  hitherto  chiefly 
to  blame  for  these  melancholy  results,  by  its  uniform  promotion 
of  discord  and  division  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
Ireland,  in  order  that  it  might  the  more  easily  maintain  its 
own  power.  I may  be  wrong,  but  if  there  is  a particle  of  truth 
in  this  charge,  (which  by  the  by  has  not  originated  with  me,) 
then  I say,  that  language  is  not  strong  enough  to  express  the 
detestation  in  which  such  nefarious  conduct  should  be  held  by 
all  honest  and  generous  minds ; and  I here  declare  in  the  face 
of  the  public,  that  I,  humble  though  I be,  shall  never  desist, 
as  long  as  I breathe,  to  denounce  it  to  the  world  with  all  the 
horror  and  indignation  of  which  I am  capable.  They  may 
despise  so  poor  and  so  humble  an  instrument,  but  let  them 
remember  that, 
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Note  m,  page  37. 

“Of  consolation,  till  the  justice  read 
A jargon  new  to  them,  and  shook  his  head.,, 

For  the  truth  of  this  melancholy  picture,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  Police  reports,  the  Old  Bailey  trials,  and  the 
results  of  various  Commissions  of  Enquiry. 

Note  n,  page  47. 

“For  their  6 coincidences 9 puzzle  more 
Than  all  the  creeds  mankind  believed  before.” 

A certain  Dr.  Macnish  who  writes  on  what  he  calls,  “ The 
philosophy  of  sleep,”  cuts  the  gordian  knot  of  every  difficulty 
with  this  two  edged  sword  of  modern  philosophers.  This  advo- 
cate for  “ coincidence  and  chance  ” (I  wonder  what  he  means  by 
them  ?)  relates  with  minute  circumstances  several  well  authen- 
ticated dreams  or  warnings,  by  means  of  which  the  interposition 
of  Divine  Providence  to  save  human  life  was  self-evident  to  every 
one  except  a philosopher;  but  which  he  very  coolly,  and  no  doubt 
very  philosophically  pronounces  to  be  the  undoubted  results  of 
coincidence  and  chance!  These  are  the  great  deities  of  our 
modern  so  called  philosophers!  Surely  it  would  be  more 
modest,  if  these  men  would  not  speak  so  positively,  save  of 
things  which  they  know ; but  the  less  pretending  philosophy  of 
Bacon  cr  Locke,  would  hardly  sanction  this  bold  mode  of 
coming  to  a certain  conclusion  about  things  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  anything  with  certainty , but  which,  on  the 
contrary,  the  common  consent  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  all 
countries,  the  testimony  of  holy  scripture,  and  the  individual 
experience  of  each  person  for  himself,  render  at  least  highly 
probable  even  to  philosophers ; a matter  of  positive  belief  to  all 
who  have  any  reverence  for  holy  writ,  or  who  feel  that  they  are 
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surrounded  and  protected  day  and  night  by  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  God  who  speaketh  in  a “ dream,”  yea,  even  in  “ a 
vision  of  the  night.” 

Note  o,  page  54. 

“ Shall  roll,  unconscious  dust,  around  his  ball,” 

Lest  I might  be  accused  of  plagiarism,  I think  it  best  to 
state  that  this  last  line  is  to  be  found  nearly  entire  in  a beautiful 
little  poem  of  Campbell’s,  containing  the  following  lines: 

“ Old  ocean  was, 

Infinity  of  ages  ere  we  breathed 
Existence;  and  he  will  be  beautiful 
When  all  the  living  world  that  sees  him  now, 

Shall  roll,  unconscious  dust,  around  the  Sun.” 

But  I protest,  it  was  the  Poet  of  Hope  who  forestalled  me  in 
this  sentiment,  not  I who  robbed  him. — “ Oh  these  ancients  !~~ 
Why  do  they  steal  all  our  best  thoughts  ? ” 
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CYMBaE  IN  FLUVIO,  LAUDES  ANGLI^E. 

Dulce  est  in  cymba  placidum  volitare  per  amnem 
Qua  videas  terrain  tollere  utrinque  caput ; 

Qua  videas  juvenes  remis  propellere  lembos, 
Sylvarumque  umbras  ludere  semper  aquis. 

Hie  inter  calamos  fluviales  surgere  cernas 
Formas  coelestes  quas  Pater  Amnis  habet, 

N aides  hae  Nymphae  ; quae,  sede  priore  relicta, 
Undis  his  Tamesis  posthabuere  suas. 

En!  Heliconiades,  mutato  nomine,  ludunt 
Fontibus  in  nostris,  prataque  lseta  tenent ! 

Reginae  totum  volitavit  fama  per  orbem  ; 

Hae  veniunt  visum  ; visaque  cuique  placet : 

Nec  curant  illae  patriam  remeare  priorem, 

Ut  videre  semel  lumina  clara  Deae  ! 

Regales  circum  glomerant  en  ! agmina  turres, 

Et  cantu  Dominae  corda  soluta  levant — . 

Egressus  cymba  per  florea  rura  videbis 

Armenta  atque  greges,  omnigenumque  pecus  : 
Floribus  ut  rident  ripae  jam  fiuminis  altae 
Suavibus  ! et  viridi  gramme  dulcis  humus  ! 
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Spargit  et  hie  segetem  dea  flava  per  arva  nitentem, 
Illic  regna  salax  septa  Priapus  habet. 

Et  procul  in  tenebns  sylvse,  sub  roboris  umbra, 
Incipiunt  Dryades  fingere  quseque  choros ; 
Euphrosyne  Chari  turn  pulcherrima  ducit  ovantes, 
Atque  deas  omnes  ordine  ruricolas  ! 

Hse  Nymphse  raro,  si  non  fortasse  Poetse 
Vero,  se  ostendunt ; (ille  stupenda  videt !) 

Huic  soli  apparent  nudse,  multumque  precantur, 

Ut  decus  egregium  spargat  in  ora  virum. 
Aeternam  famam  nomenque  per  omnia  ssecla 
Illi  promittunt,  si  sua  gesta  canat  : 

Atque  beatus  homo  est  has  qui  depingere  possit 
Digne  ; et  mansurus  semper  habendus  honos. 
Sed  cave,  ne  simili  formse  tenearis  amore, 

Ejus,  qui  manuum  perditus  arsit  opus  ! 

En  ! Pan  cum  Satyris  inhiant  conamine  vano 
Nymphis,  seque  be  ant  si  sine  veste  vident : 
Quare  tu  potius  sapiens  errare  memento 
Qua  lseti  agricolse  vomere  rura  secant, 

His  homines  campis  felici  sorte  fruuntur, 

Anglia,  deliciae,  Pax  tua  prata  colit ! 
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DE  NATURA  RERUM. 

Fert  animus,  quae  sit  natura  requirere  rerum, 

Quae  sit  propellens  haec  sidera  clara  potestas, 

Quae  terram  nostram  cum  luna  et  sole  corusco ; 

Quid  segetes  liomini ; quid  gramina  crescere  campis 
Armentis  faciat ; quid  ramos  surgere  sylvis, 

Qua  volucres  habitant ; quid  claras  piscibus  undas, 
Quid  faciat  ventos  spirare  per  aethera  vastum, 

Et  pontum  super,  in  quo  naves,  tempore  certo, 
Securse  possunt  transire  atque  inde  reverti, 

Aera  quidque  agitet,  saevam  faciatque  procellam, 
Quae  nautas  miseros,  quae  submit  aequore  merces: 
Haec  cum  scire  velim,  multos  permulta  rogavi, 

At  nemo  ex  illis  potuit  mihi  dicere  verum. 

Ex  stellis  petii  Lunaque  ex  sole  micanti, 

Haec  mihi  luce  sua  responsa  dedere  petenti ; 

En ! Deus  omnifera  nos  sola  voce  creavit, 

Atque  manu  magna  justus  tenet  atque  tenebit, 
Cursibus  in  nostris,  dum  coelum  sidera  pascet ! 
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TAMESIS. 

Irriguum  Tamesin  celebra  mihi,  musa  canora. 

Omnibus  hie  fluyiis  praestat  qui  carmine  digni ; 

Ejus  nam  ripis  posita  est  urbs  maxima  rerum, 

Nomine  Londinum,  patribus  bene  nota  verendis ; 
Saltibus  olim  ejus  mactata  est  victima  divis 
Humana  a Druidis  quam  bello  sseva  dedere 
Arma,  et  terribili  mandarunt  igne  vorandam ; 

Crudelis  cultusque  odio  dignissimus  omni  ! 

Postea  Romani  celebrarunt  annua  festa, 

Et  cursus  rapidos,  magno  certamine  lauri ; 

Cum  quibus  indigense  gesserunt  bella  cruenta ; 

Erubuit  fluvius  flevitque  indigna  suorum 

Funera  : Tunc  venit  gens  Anglica  trans  mare  magnum* 

Invadens  terram  quam  non  potuere  Rritanni ; 

Amplius  antiqua  virtute  tenere  relicti ; 

Victoresque  Angles  posuerunt  nomina  genti. 

Tempore  ab  hoc  opibus  populus  crevere  quotannis : 
Omnibus  in  terris  hoc  flumen  habetur  honore ; 

Ejus  enim  naves  vectantur  marmore  to  to, 

Mercatorque  fide  veneratur  ubique  Britannus. 
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LABOR  ET  LUSUS. 

Constituit  natura  homini  lusum  atque  laborem, 

Gratus  ut  hie  membris,  mentibus  ille  foret : 

Lgeti  homines  ludunt  per  prata,  labore  peracto, 

Atque  fruuntur  eo,  quo  magis  ursit  opus. 

Dulcior  est  lusus  cuivis  bene  munere  functo, 

Quam  si  stultus  opus  linqueret  omne  suum. 

Tunc  cura  vacuus  gaudentes  inter  amicos, 

Ludit  jucundus ; mox  labor  ipse  placet. 

Dives  et  ignavus  non  captant  gaudia  vitse, 

At  labor  est  misero  et  vitaque  certa  salus. 

Sicut  egens,  princeps  sapiens  sudore  fruatur, 

Atque  ilium  requies  in  vice  blanda  juvet. 

Aspice  quam  tellus  torpore  sepulta  quiescat, 

Et  vicibus  certis  gramina  lfeta  ferat ! 

Certis  temporibus,  Thetis  ipsa  silentia  captat, 
iEolus  et  ventos  claudit  in  antra  Pater. 

Nox  dulci  somno  mortalia  lumina  claudit, 

Ut  quemque  ad  partes  evocet  alma  dies. 

Oh  ! preeor  ut  vitse  simile  his  quoque  sit  mihi  fatum 
Dum  mihi  vita  manet  certa  labore  frui ! 
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MESSES. 

Jam  venit  Autumnus,  Cereris  radiante  corona 
Cinctus,  et  in  dextra  falcem  fascemque  sinistra 
Portans  ; hunc  horse  placidse  comitantur  euntem  ; 
Uritur  huic  facies  radiis  et  sole  calenti. 

Ejus  in  adventum,  se  accingit  messor  in  arvis, 
Atque  secat  flavam  Cererem  Isetusque  laborat. 
Perque  diem  totam  multi  vestigia  servant 
Messoris,  segetem  capiunt  religuntque  maniplis, 
Fasciculos  statuunt  cumulis  et  facta  coronant. 
Pari  nunc  inopes  per  agros  errare  videntur, 

Quas  linquat  messor,  gaudentes  carpere  aristas. 
Moxque  rotis  veniunt  volventia  plaustra  rotundis, 
Hisque  onerant  Cererem  collectam  pondere  vasto 
Puricolae  : ilia  gemunt  et  sidera  vertice  tangunt, 
Dum  tauris  lento  ducuntur  ad  horrea  passu. 

Turn  vero  dominus  lsetatur  munere  terrse, 

Cum  videat  manuum  servatum  annique  laborem  ; 
Convocat  agricolas  ad  festa  domestica  cunctos, 
Hique  terunt  noctem  cantu  levibusque  choreis. 
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BELLUM. 

Quis  venit  indutus  jaculis  armisque  cruentis  ? 
Mars,  deus  armipotens,  Gradivus  nomine  dictus, 
Concutiens  hastam,  vocitansque  ad  bella  juventam. 
Mors  sequitur  passus  ; Horror  comitatur  euntern ; 
Ejus  in  adventum,  gens  rustica  deserit  arva 
Diripienda  aliis  quos  bellica  prseda  vocavit. 
Magnanimi  at  cives  moti  clangore  tubarum, 

Se  morti  accingunt  vel  summo  vivere  honore ; 
Vagina  eripiunt  enses,  pugnare  parati; 
Terribilesque  ruunt  subito  magnoque  tumultu, 
Hostilemque  premunt  aciem  pelluntque  catervas, 
Quae  campo  cedunt  et  vertunt  terga  repulsae, 

Et  fugiunt  rapidae  et  victoribus  arva  relinquunt, 

Illi  omnes  laetum  clamorem  ad  sidera  tollunt. 
Persolvuntquae  Deo  grates,  statuuntque  tropaeum ! 


PAX. 

Pax  venit  atque  infert,  fulgenti  tegmine  cincta, 
Divitias  populo  gaudenti  resque  secundas  ; 
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Hac  veniente,  fugit  rapiclus  Mars  fronte  minaci, 
Flora  gradus  sequitur  suavis  Pomonaque  Pacis  ; 
Tota  procul  tellus  ridet,  prsesentibus  illis, 

Rusticus  arva  serit ; terram  quoque  scindit  arator  ; 
Lanigerumque  pecus  placidis  depascitur  agris. 
Mcenia  prsesidio  jam  destituuntur  ab  omni ; 

Ardent  et  populus  ccelo  persolvere  vota ; 

Ad  templumque  ruunt,  laudantes  gaudia  pacis. 
Excursus  turbse  lsetos  in  rura  videntur 
Et  facere,  et  festas  ad  flumina  pura  choreas 
Ducere  ; cumque  jocis  ludos  celebrare  per  herbam, 
Dum  venit  oceano  nox  rauco  grata  susurro. 


OLYMPIACI  LUDI. 

Quam  multi  repetunt  insignis  preemia  palmre, 
Elis  ubi  celsum  tollit  ad  astra  caput ! 
Conveniunt  homines  cunctis  a partibus  orbis  ; 

Ipsi  etiam  Reges  prsemia  clara  petunt. 

Ad  metam  properat  rapido  rota  fervida  cursu, 
Pervenit  aspirans  en,  generosus  equus  ! 
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Cursu  finito,  prcecinctus  tempora  sertis, 

Gaudens  ad  patriam,  victor  adire  parat, 

Jam  populus  felix  campis  dispergitur  amplis, 
Quisque  et  victorem  tollit  honore  suum. 
Grajugenum  hinc  nomen  terra  celebratur  in  omni, 
Hinc  oriens  populus  ssevus  ad  arma  fuit. 


LAUDES  LINGUiE  LATINS  ET  LEGUM. 
Roma  dedit  leges  et  linguam  gentibus  olim, 

Quse  jam  nunc  monumenta  ad  tempora  nostra  supersunt, 
Antiqui  populi  famse  morumque  regentum  : 

Omnibus  in  terris,  multa  hunc  testantur  honorem, 

Nam  quocunque  ferat  te  pes,  distantibus  oris, 

Si  modo  sint  illic  quos  culta  scientia  pavit, 

In  gelidse  ripis  Nevse  Gangisque  remoti ; 

Quaque  Tagus  flavas  ad  littora  volvit  arenas  ; 

Quaque  Ru.it  rapidus  sinuato  gurgite  Rhenus ; 

Aut  qua  vorticibus  sex  magnis  volvitur  Ister 
In  pontum  Euxinum,  rauco  cum  murmure  fluctus ; 

Aut  qua  flectit  iter  prseceps  septemfluus  amnis, 
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Nilus,  et  arva  rigat  fluvio  fcecunda  quotannis ; 
Aut  ubi  cum  pelago  vastus  premit  arva  sonanti 
Amnis  Amazonius  cui  Barbarus  errat  in  agris ; 
His  terris,  Romae  celebratur  lingua  canora, 
Perque  ejus  leges  cedunt  feritate  coloni. 


AYES. 

Musa,  precor,  celebra  volucres,  solatia  ruris, 
Quae  cantu  sylvas,  sethera  voce  replent : 

Quarum  pluma  oculos  vario  distincta  colore, 
Visa  juvat  quantum  vox  animo  ipsa  placet. 

Delicias  hominis  Deus  illas  ipse  creavit, 

Triste  carens  illis  huic  nemus  omne  foret. 

Vere  novo  crepitans  adventat  Daulias  ales, 
Quaque  struat  nidum  tecta  habitata  petit. 

Colligit  haec  ccenum  limoso  fonte  petitum, 
Proque  suis  parvis  tunc  locat  arte  domum. 

Hanc  sequitur  cuculus  veniens  Orientis  ab  oris, 
Atque  iterans  eadem  carmina  grata  sonat : 

Hie  avidus  volucrum  frondosa  cubilia  quaerit, 
Profususque  sui  tecta  aliena  rapit. 
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Suaviter  ecce  gemit  sublimis  turtur  in  ulmo, 
Atque  rubis  humilis  turdus  amoena  canit. 
Ingeminant  cantus  merulse  corvique  loquaces, 
(Ssepe  solent  corvi  fundere  dulce  melos) 
Harum  sin  aliquam  jam  vis  tibi  reddere  amicam 
Es  sapiens  ; facti  sis,  mea,  testis,  avis. 


MONTES. 

Montes  sublimi  qui  sidera  vertice  tangunt 
Monstrant  Artificis  numina  magna  Dei, 

At  procul  hosque  videns  magno  tenearis  amore  ; 

Et  stans  culminibus  multa  stupenda  vides  ; 
Villas  atque  urbes,  et  prata  jacentia  late  ; 

Quseque  agros  pingues  flumina  pura  secant, 
Cernitur  hinc  etiam  navis  jactata  procella 
Per  mare  quod  rauco  verberat  astra  sono. 

Sin  ad  Trinacriam  cursum  vis  tendere  opimam 
Est  ubi  mons,  ruptis,  qui  tonat  iEtna,  cavis, 
Monstrum  terrificum  visu,  mirabile  aictu, 
Impediet  cursum  jam  facietque  moram. 
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Nam  mons  verticibus  flammas  atrosque  vapores 
Erigit,  atque  ignis  saxa  globosque  vomit. 
Volvitur  et  ccelum  nebulis  densisque  tenebris, 

Et  quatitur  tellus  atque  timore  tremit. 

Jam  pereunt  homines,  magnse  sternuntur  et  urbes  ; 

Franguntur  naves  Oceanusque  fugit ; 

Et  chaos  antiquum  videretur  visere  terram, 

Si  non  certa  fides  esset  in  orbe  Deo. 


MUSA. 

Casta  mihi  memora  timido  qua,  Musa,  petenti, 

Te,  cara,  inveniam  citharse  cantusque  peritam, 

Atque  manu  plectrum  gestantem  et  Apolline  dignum. 
O quam  te  memorem,  Dea,  vitse  suave  levamen, 
Mcerorisque  hominum  tristis  mundique  laborum  ! 

In  te  spes  sita ; sis  mihi  semper  arnica ! 

Die  mihi  qua  lateas,  audi  mea  verba  precantis ; 

Sis  fausta  et  felix,  mea  sola  et  vera  voluptas, 

Ut  per  te  tandem  sim  magno  munere  dignus 
Quique  poeta  vocer,  quique  in  tua  templa  venire 
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Mox  videar  meritus  grates  tibi  solvere  multas  ! 
Per  te  cantator  divino  carmine  mulcet 
Aures  humanas  ssevarum  etiamque  feraruin  : 

Te  duce,  saxa  lyra  movit  Rhodopeius  Orpheus, 
Atque  sono  magico  sistantem  flumina  cursu, 
Hunc  blandum  virides  quercus  sylvaeque  secutae 
Et  circa  Satyri  lsetis  saliere  choreis. 

Jamque  tui  memores  lucos  dulcedine  mulcent 
Tota  cohors  avium  gratae  dum  carmina  fundunt. 
Pierides  ! fortuna  mihi  sit,  munere  vestro, 
Inspirari  animum  dulci  modulamine  cantus, 

Ut  mundus  gaudens  totus  mihi  praebeat  aurem  ! 


OCEANUS. 

Principio  terris  magnus  Deus  abscidit  undas, 
Divina  inque  unum  compulit  arte  locum 
Hunc  vocat  Oceanum,  terrasque  vocaverat  illas 
Terra  viris  sedes  ; piscibus  unda  foret. 
Oceanus  fremitu  vastus  circumtonat  orbi, 
Quserenti  similis  corpora  caesa  ferse. 
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Hunc  fugiens  populus  properant  in  lustra  ferarum, 
Ilium  ceu  monstrum  territa  turba  pavent. 

At  populus  tandem  deponit  corde  timorem, 

Et  suetus  propius  fidit  adire  sonum. 

Undse  subsidunt  et  stat  sine  murmure  pontus, 
Subque  novo  vultu  cserula  tuta  placent. 

Adducta  et  specie,  falsa  et  novitate  locorum, 
Lintribus  in  rudibus  marmora  turba  secant. 

Mox  pelagi  domitor  rabie  commotus  et  ira, 
Percutit  en  ! fluctus  ipse  tridente  suos, 

Convocat  et  ssevos  agitantes  aequora  ventos  ; 

Hi  veniunt  subito  et  magna  profunda  ruunt. 

Turn  miseri  nautse  pereuntes  gurgite  vasto, 
Stultitiamque  vident,  fataque  dura  gemunt ! 
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PREFACE. 


The  following  Poem  was  published  anonymously  in 
the  spring  of  1840  ; but  the  sale  was  interrupted  a 
short  time  afterwards,  by  the  failure  of  the  publishers. 
It  was  favourably  received  by  the  Reviewers,  and  this 
was  some  consolation  for  the  loss  and  vexation  attendant 
on  its  premature  suppression. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this,  as  in  all  his  other 
writings,  has  been,  to  establish  a principle,  and  incul- 
cate a moral  as  well  as  a political  and  social  lesson.  In 
this  particular  instance,  the  principle  is  self-evident ; 
but  as  some  have  professed  an  inability  to  see  the 
moral,  the  author  will  briefly  state  it  in  this  place. 

If  there  is  one  sin  more  than  another  which  is  odious 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  detestable  in  the  sight  of  men, 
that  sin  is  Hypocrisy — religious,  civil,  or  social ; and 
if  there  is  one  more  than  another  which  calls  loudly  for 
the  censure  of  the  moralist,  it  is  that  one.  But  our 
whole  system,  religious,  moral,  and  social,  is  a lie — an 
embodied  hypocrite ; from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  we 
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are  the  incessant  victims  of  pretensions  and  falsehoods, 
of  fraud  and  deception.  The  parent  must  become 
pious,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  as  an  example  to  his 
children ; — the  governess  and  the  pedagogue  must  be 
peculiarly  stiff  and  formal,  for  the  same  reason ;— i the 
professor  must  put  on  a look  of  gravity  before  his 
pupils,  to  be  laid  aside  or  laughed  at  behind  their 
backs; — the  young  man  appears  decorous  in  the  presence 
of  age,  and  age  lends  its  gravity  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  youth; — the  rich  go  to  church  and  behave 
decently  there  for  the  peculiar  profit  of  the  poor — the 
poor  that  they  may  be  esteemed  for  their  piety  and 
regularity  by  the  rich  ; — in  short,  all  are  what  they  are, 
for  the  sake  of  any  thing  or  any  person,  rather  than  for 
virtue’s  sake,  or  for  any  beauty  it  has  in  itself.  Our 
whole  code  of  morals  is  susceptible  of  this  interpreta- 
tion. If  this  will  be  granted,  it  will  also  be  admitted, 
that  he  who  exposes  this  system  and  shows  it  in  all  its 
naked  deformity,  does  some  good  to  society,  and  to  the 
cause  of  sincerity  and  truth.  This  has  been  the 
author’s  aim  in  the  following  poem — and  in  this  course 
he  has  been  consistent. 

It  is  true,  that  when  it  was  written,  the  Evangelical 
fever  was  most  predominant,  and  against  that  particu- 
larly he  has  levelled  his  shafts  ; but  that  he  is  no  reli- 
gious partisan,  will  be  evident  from  his  recent  poem,  the 
“ Silent  Village,”  in  which  the  new  fanaticism,  called 
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Puseyism,  is  attacked  and  exposed,  he  trusts,  with  some 
effect.  To  unmask  hypocrisy  is  his  aim,  wherever  it 
may  be  found ; and  no  matter  what  form  it  may  as- 
sume, it  is  equally  odious  to  him. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  a matter  of  surprise  and 
astonishment  to  him  to  perceive,  that  certain  principles 
of  bigotry  and  religious  intolerance  are  sanctioned  and 
upheld  by  a paper  so  talented,  and,  generally  speaking, 
so  sensible,  as  the  Times  newspaper.  A leading  article 
in  that  journal,  a short  time  since,  in  attempting  to 
throw  ridicule  on  certain  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
and  members  of  a corporate  body,  who  presented  what 
is  called  a “ lay  address  ” to  the  authorities  of  Oxford, 
in  reference  to  some  obnoxious  doctrines  there  incul- 
cated, promulgates  sentiments  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered more  congenial  to  the  atmosphere  of  Rome  or 
St.  Petersburgh,  than  to  this  free  and  enlightened 
country.  The  writer  actually  presumes  to  say,  that 
men  ought  not  to  trust  their  owrn  judgment  in  matters 
of  religion,  but  submit  blindly  and  implicitly  to  the 
dogmas  and  guidance  of  others,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
study  the  deep  mysteries  of  Christianity,  and  who  have 
expressly  set  themselves  apart  from  the  world  for  the 
performance  of  its  sacred  duties,  on  the  ground  that, 
“Cuique  in  sua  arte  eredendum.” 

Now,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  is 
the  great  and  characteristic  dogma  of  Popery,  the  sting 
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that  has  rendered  it  so  formidable,  and  the  essential 
difference  between  it  and  Protestantism  ; a principle 
which  has  sanctioned  every  abuse,  and  wrought  more 
real  misery  and  degradation  in  the  world  than  any  other 
that  has  ever  been  promulgated  in  it ! What  then  has 
this  Christianity  become  in  our  day  ? Is  it  so  different 
from  that  simple,  plain,  and  unassuming  Gospel  which 
was  preached  to  the  poor  fishermen  of  old,  and  under- 
stood by  all,  even  the  most  humble,  who  were  blessed 
with  its  influence,  that  in  our  day,  even  well  educated 
men,  who  can  exercise  a sound  judgment  on  all  other 
matters,  and  whose  intercourse  with  the  world  gives 
them  a certain  practical  wisdom,  cannot  comprehend 
its  mysteries  ? Must  the  practical,  the  far-judging,  the 
many-idea’d  man  of  the  world,  prostrate  his  judgment 
and  his  conscience  in  the  vital  question  of  religion,  to 
the  imbecility  of  cloistered  learning  but  real  ignorance, 
to  the  one-idea’d,  half-crazy,  or  designing  ecclesiastic, 
who  has  the  strongest  of  all  motives,  self-interest,  for 
directing  the  consciences  of  men,  and  who  endeavours 
to  pollute  the  clear  stream  of  scripture,  by  raking  up 
the  dregs  of  musty  traditions  to  enable  him  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose?  This  is  what  the  Times  recom- 
mends ! 

It  also  says,  that  the  “ burning  zeal  of  the  young 
churchmen  must  have  a vent,  and  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged for  the  good  which  it  is  to  accomplish.”  Doubt- 
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less,  it  is  most  meet  and  proper,  that  the  sober  and 
thinking  part  of  mankind,  whom  experience  has  divested 
of  morbid  enthusiasm,  should  be  guided  in  their  con- 
sciences by  the  blind  zeal  of  raw  youths,  styling  them- 
selves “ Young  England,”  whose  ideas  (if  any  of  them 
are  capable  of  forming  ideas  which  they  can  justly  call 
their  own)  are  crude  and  unformed,  and  whose  implicit 
submission  to  the  ipse  dixit  of  certain  Jesuitical  char- 
latans behind  the  scenes,  shows  them  to  be  incapable  of 
walking  alone,  if  they  were  even  permitted  to  go  out  of 
leading  strings  ! ! In  fact,  they  are  the  mere  puppets 
of  their  masters,  sent  out  to  attract  the  attention  of  silly 
old  women,  or  still  more  silly  old  men,  who  can  not,  or 
will  not,  see  through  the  interested  designs  of  those 
self-same  jesuitical  charlatans ! And  these  are  the 
suns  in  whose  presence,  according  to  the  Times , all 
laymen,  all  men  of  the  world,  must  extinguish  their 
diminished  lamps ! But  the  Times  newspaper  may 
rest  assured,  that  notwithstanding  all  its  biting  sarcasm 
against  the  use  of  private  judgment  in  opposition  to 
their  Holinesses  of  Oxford,  in  opposition  to  the  all- 
but-infallible  acumen  of  the  Times  newspaper,  the 
mind,  the  intelligence,  and  the  sober  thought  of  this 
country,  will  maintain  its  right  and  exercise  its  judg- 
ment, and  scout  the  idea  of  being  dictated  to  by  any 
master,  either  in  politics  or  religion ; and  that  it  will 
continue,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  to  worship  God  in 
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“ spirit  and  in  truth.”  The  past  experience  of  the 
world  in  inquisitorial  doctrines  and  practice,  will  secure 
it  for  the  future  against  their  repetition,  notwithstanding 
the  able  advocacy  of  the  Times  for  the  reassumption  of 
middle-age  despotism  and  Popish  intolerance ! 

The  “ hollowness  and  the  hypocrisies,”  both  of  sys- 
tems and  individuals,  here  described,  are  taken  from 
life,  and  not  from  the  imagination.  They  are  true 
portraits  ; and  if  they  are  neither  beautiful  nor  amiable 
ones,  the  author  trusts  the  judicious  public  will  not 
blame  the  poor  artist  for  the  deformities  of  his  sitters. 
He  trusts  that  where  beautiful  Nature  herself  has  sac 
for  her  portrait,  she  will  be  found  as  lovely  as 
she  is  benignant ; and  that  he  will  derive  some  share 
of  credit  and  favour  from  the  presence  of  one  whom  he 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  seize  in  so  happy  a mood, 
to  awake  from  her  slumbers,  and  to  fix  permamently 
in  the  beautiful  colours  in  which  she  always  appears 
to  her  favored  children  ! 


London, 

January  1844. 


SCENE  I. 


Invocation. — Subject  proposed. — The  pursuits  of 
childhood, — of  boyhood. — Books  of  travel, — of  wars, — 
fairy  tales, — poetry, — history,  &c. — Reflections  on  this 
period  of  life. — Lessons  of  wisdom  and  prudence  to  be 
drawn  by  observation  from  the  meanest  objects  in  na- 
ture.— Sports  of  an  age  somewhat  more  advanced. — 
Athletic  exercises,  &c. — Episode. — Fatal  fall  of  a young 
companion  from  a tree. — Caution page  3 

SCENE  II. 

Public  school. — Doctor  Birchin’s  terrible  propensities 
to  enforce  every  argument  at  the  point  of  the  cane. — 
The  great  piety  of  the  pedant ; — his  comfortable  doc- 
trines ; — a sample  of  his  sermons  ; — their  small  effect  on 
his  pupils,  with  a few  exceptions. — Character  and  pro- 
gress in  grace  of  one  of  these  in  particular,  and  the  late 
unhappy  fall  of  that  once  eminent  saint. — Charitable 
reflections  thereon. — Rise  of  a political  star. — Contrast 
between  those  tyrannical  times  and  the  glorious  free- 
dom now  enjoyed  by  the  rising  generation. — The  State 
system  of  education. — Warning  to  our  rulers  ....  25 

SCENE  III. 

I go  to  College, — Not  yet  fixed  on  a profession. — Re- 
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zeal,  charity,  and  toleration. — His  logical  argument 
showing  that  all  men  should  he  subject  to  and  satisfied 
with  the  Church,  proved  by  a curious  illustration. — I 
renounce  Theology,  and  embrace  Physic. — Qualifica- 
tions of  a Court  physician. — In  despair  of  arriving  at 
such  perfection  I abandon  Physic  also,  and  take  to  the 
Law. — But  soon  burn  my  Law  books. — Sketch  of  other 
Professors. — My  former  contempt  for  all  Professors  and 
the  knowledge  they  imparted  now  changed  into  admi- 
ration and  respect. — The  reason page  44 

SCENE  IV. 

Leave  College. — Resume  rustic  amusements. — Altered 
feelings. — Description  of  rural  happiness. — My  worship 
of  nature  not  idolatry. — The  enjoyment  of  religious 
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— View  of  evening. — “ The  fool  saith  in  his  heart  there 
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SCENE  I. 

Invocation. — Subject  proposed. — The  pursuits  of  childhood, 
— of  boyhood. — Books  of  travel, — of  wars,  — fairy  tales,— 
poetry, — history,  &c. — Reflections  on  this  period  of  life. — 
Lessons  of  wisdom  and  prudence  to  be  drawn  by  observa- 
tion from  the  meanest  objects  in  nature.—  Sports  of  an  age 
somewhat  more  advanced. — Athletic  exercises,  &c. — Epi- 
sode.— Fatal  fall  of  a young  companion  from  a tree. — 
Caution. 

Sweet  Spirit  of  the  rural  song. 

That  dwelPst  the  fields  and  glades  among, 

Where  Spring  first  smiles  and  Summer  blooms, 
And  Autumn  pours  such  rich  perfumes ; 

Where  first  the  laverock  cheers  the  sky. 

With  his  rich  matin’s  melody ; 

Where  throstle  sings  and  blackbird  whistles. 

And  thistle-cock  among  the  thistles ; 
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Where  primrose  pale  and  violet  blue, 

First  peer  with  modest  look  and  hue ; 
Where  babbling  streamlets  gently  glide ; 
Where  swift  Chionan  rolls  his  tide, 

From  his  pure  source  amongst  the  hills, 
Augmented  by  a hundred  rills  ; 

Till  into  Sheenah’s  waters  free, 

And  thence  into  the  wider  sea, 

He  pours  his  waves  through  Ichthoban : 

O Spirit,  kindest  friend  of  man  ! 

Guide  thou  my  lay  that  fain  would  dwell 
On  early  life,  its  hopes  and  fears ; 

When  free  as  air,  through  woodland  dell, 

I roam’d  at  will  in  by-gone  years  : 

Teach  me  to  sing  of  that  dear  land, 

Where  many  a happy  hour  I ’ve  spent ; 
Where  poor,  I ’d  rather  dwell,  than  grand 
And  powerful  in  banishment ! 

Teach  me  to  sing  of  former  times, 

Where  mem’ry  dwells  with  vivid  power, 
As  colours  bright  in  torrid  climes 
Tinge  deeply  ev’ry  varied  flower. 

Those  times  are  gone,  but  I recall 
The  varied  images  of  all 

The  fairy  scenes  of  other  days, 

Those  visions  which  no  time  destroys ; 
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The  poet’s  landscape  ne’er  decays, 

’Tis  bright  and  radiant  as  his  joys. 

Well  I remember  to  have  roam’d 
Along  the  glen  where  torrents  foam’d ; 
Where  brushwood  lay  beneath  my  feet, 
And  flowers  of  honeysuckle  sweet ; 

Where  creeping  ivy  twin’d  among 
The  old  oak’s  branches  thick  and  strong ; 
The  linnet  perch’d  upon  a tree, 

There  sang  his  song  right  merrily ; 

The  goldfinch  pour’d  his  sweetest  note ; 
And  music  from  each  warblers  throat 
Rang  sweetly  through  the  list’ning  grove ; 
Whose  ev’ry  bower  was  tun’d  to  love. 

Oft  as  the  spangled  butterfly. 

On  golden  wings,  came  zigzag  by ; 

At  one  time,  liov’ring  o’er  my  head, 

Anon,  along  the  wild  flower  bed ; 
Brushing  the  foxglove  with  his  wings, 

In  whose  deep  cell  the  humble  bee  sings  ; 
Oft  with  extended  arms  I ’ve  striven 
To  seize  this  denizen  of  Heaven  ; 

As  oft  has  this  aerial  thing 
Eluded  me  on  dext’rous  wing, 

And  led  me  imperceptibly, 

A wild-goose  chase,  far  far  away, 
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Along  the  plain  or  up  the  hill. 

And  sometimes  by  the  babbling  rill. 

Till,  rising  in  the  liquid  air. 

Abruptly,  from  my  wondering  eyes, 

It  seemed  to  leave  those  fields  so  fair. 

For  brighter  in  its  native  skies  ! 

How  oft,  when  morning’s  peerless  light 
Dispell’d  the  vapours  of  the  night. 

And  o’er  the  world  sweet  radiance  s hed. 
Have  I delighted  left  my  bed. 

And  gaz’d  upon  the  clear  blue  sky, 

And  view’d  the  lark  soar  up  on  high  ! 

The  charming  songster  of  the  morn. 
Forsakes  the  earth  at  early  dawn ; 

He  shakes  the  dew-drops  off  his  wings. 
And  slowly  mounts  and  gaily  sings. 

I love  to  view  his  high  career. 

And  listen  to  his  song  so  clear. 

Up,  up  ! he  springs  to  greet  the  sun, 

Ere  yet  his  course  is  well  begun ; 

And  when  he  meets  his  orient  ray. 

He  pours  a louder,  happier  lay : 

And  though  his  form  we  scarce  can  view7. 
Against  the  firmament  so  blue  ; 

His  cheering  voice  fills  all  the  plain, 

And  charms  his  partner  on  her  nest ; 
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And  lo  ! his  matins  sung,  again 
He  drops  at  once  to  love  and  rest. 

How  oft  again,  in  pensive  mood, 

I ’ve  sat  within  the  shady  wood. 

And  dwelt  on  all  things  wild  and  strange 
That  came  within  my  fancy’s  range  ! 
Aladdin’s  lamp  and  Crusoe’s  isle 
Did  many  a tedious  hour  beguile  : 

The  wild  romance  of  former  days  ; 

The  ardent  poet’s  sacred  lays  ; 

The  various  deeds  that  hist’ry  told ; 

The  martial  camp,  the  field  of  gold ; 

The  patriot’s  blood  for  country  shed ; 

The  plain  strew’d  o’er  with  honour’d  dead ; 
The  sea  with  crimson  glory  dyed ; 

The  mighty  hero’s  martial  pride  ; 

The  thunder  of  artillery ; 

The  clash  of  steel ; the  warrior’s  cry  ; 

The  shouts  of  victors ; and  the  groan 
Of  vanquish’d  left  to  die  alone  ; 

The  stillness  when  the  strife  was  o’er ; 

The  wounded  welt’ring  in  their  gore  ; 

The  chilly  night ; the  cold  damp  dew ; 

The  horrors  which  appear  to  viewr, 

When  daylight,  op’ning,  smiles  again 
On  all  the  carnage  of  the  plain ; 
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Such  themes  as  these  my  mind  employ, 
Alternated  by  grief  and  joy. 

As  books,  or  Fancy  in  her  play. 

Still  lead  me  on  their  flowery  way  ! 

And  still  I follow  in  their  train, 

O’er  earth  or  ocean’s  vast  domain. 
Sometimes,  with  wide-expanded  sail, 

I fly  before  th’  impelling  gale. 

With  bold  Columbus  and  his  crew, 

To  seek  the  East  by  channel  new. 
Unmeasur’d  tracks  before  them  lie ; 
Around  all  sea  ! above  them  sky ! 

And,  as  they  onward  speed  their  way, 
Where  bark  was  never  known  to  stray, 
Some,  struck  with  horror  at  the  thought 
Of  voyage,  with  such  peril  fraught. 
Despairing,  bid  a last  farewell 
To  home  and  all  they  love  so  well ; 

Some  fear,  that  should  they  reach  a shore, 
Their  vessels  could  return  no  more. 

Up  the  huge  steep  of  waters  pass’d, 

Nor  weather  that  unchanging  blast. 
Which  from  the  east  incessant  blew. 

And  all  their  fondest  hopes  o’erthrew ! 
For,  (strange  to  say  !)  the  constant  wind, 
Which  here  so  changeable  we  find, 
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There  blew  in  one  direction  still. 

And  seem’d  to  have  a steady  will 
To  hurry,  to  their  certain  fate, 

These  mariners  lorn  and  desolate. 

Cut  off  for  ever  from  their  kind. 

By  folly  and  ambition  blind  ! 

And  lo  ! their  countenances,  dark 
With  furious  rage,  one  victim  mark 
For  vengeance  ! Ere  they  meet  their  doom. 
He  first  should  glut  the  wat’ry  tomb 
Who  tore  them  from  their  country’s  arms. 
To  perish  midst  such  dread  alarms ; 

The  brave  Columbus  ! Like  a god. 

He  o’er  this  storm  and  tempest  rode, 

Its  fury  calm’d,  its  rage  allay’d, 

While  unto  Heaven  he  constant  pray’d. 

Not  vain  his  prayers ; for  lo  ! a light 
That  gleams  upon  the  brow  of  night 
Appears  to  cheer  his  sinking  heart. 

And  new-born  hope  and  joy  impart. 

“ Land  !”  from  the  mast  resounds  on  high  ; 
The  shout  of  “ Land  ! ” assails  the  sky  ! 

The  wearied  crews  uncover’d  stand. 

And  hail,  with  cheers,  the  wish’d-for  land ; 
As  when  of  old  the  Grecian  host, 

Arriving  on  the  Colchian  coast, 
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Through  long  and  wearisome  campaign* 
O’er  snow-topt  hill  and  desert  plain* 

At  length*  from  toils  and  dangers  free* 
Rejoic’d  as  they  beheld  the  sea : 

Or*  as  that  older  band  of  Greece* 

Which  went  to  seek  the  golden  fleece* 
Upon  that  self-same  Colchian  shore* 
Rejoic’d  when  all  their  toils  were  o’er. 
Thus  did  Columbus  and  his  crew* 

As  now  they  gaz’d  on  scenes  so  new* 

So  strange*  in  many  thousand  dyes* 
Unfolded  to  their  wond’ring  eyes. 

They  thought  on  all  their  labours  past* 
And  saw  them  well  repaid  at  last : 

O happy  men  ! whose  privilege 
It  was*  in  that  barbaric  age* 

To  bring  a hidden  world  to  light* 

And  problems  buried  deep  in  night ; 

To  lead  to  daring  enterprise* 

Through  seas  unknown*  unmeasur’d  skies* 
The  sons  of  commerce*  and  to  join 
Far  distant  lands  by  link  divine  ! 

Not  Jason’s  crew  nor  Tyrian  rare 
Can  with  such  Argonauts  compare. 

Sometimes  wdth  Drake  or  Cook  I run 
Through  oceans  vast  beyond  the  sun* 
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Where  happy  isles,  ’neath  cloudless  skies, 
From  boundless  plains  of  ocean  rise  ; 
Whence  spicy  gales  refresh  the  air, 

For  leagues  around  ; and  Nature  fair, 

In  simple,  native  beauty  drest. 

There  lulls  the  soul  to  holy  rest ; 

And  to  her  children  doth  impart 
The  pure,  unsullied,  trusting  heart. 

Anon,  I roam  the  northern  main, 

Where  winters  wildest  tempests  reign, 

And  view  the  whaler  strike  his  prey ; 

The  wounded  monster  drives  the  spray 
And  foam  all  bloody  to  the  skies. 

Then  flounders  with  a groan,  and  dies. 

0 man  ! how  cruel  is  thy  reign  ! 

Not  satisfied  with  earth’s  domain, 

Thou  mak’st  the  finny  monsters  feel 
Thy  barbed  darts,  thy  ruthless  steel. 

1 wander  next  through  Alpine  snows, 

And  share  the  shiv’ring  traveler’s  woes. 
Where  famish’d  wolves  in  concert  howl, 
Where  screams  the  hoarse,  discordant  owl : 
Or  through  those  plains  I take  my  course 
Where  Lander  seeks  the  Niger’s  source, 
’Midst  burning  sands  and  savage  men, 

And  lions  lurking  in  their  den  ; 
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And  when,  in  thought,  I cease  to  rove, 

Once  more  I hail  my  native  grove  : 

My  old  acquaintance  round  me  fly, 

The  bird,  the  bee,  the  butterfly ; 

And,  flying  round  me,  joyful  tell, 

In  song  and  gesture,  (oh  how  well 
I know  their  meaning  from  of  old  !) 

Their  joy  which  scarcely  can  be  told. 

But  hush  ! for  ev’ry  thing  is  still ; 

^Tis  now  high  noon  ; the  sky  how  blue  ! 

It  seems  to  rest  on  yonder  hill ; 

Mine  eyes,  I think,  can  pierce  it  through. 
And  almost  see,  above  its  sphere, 

The  angels  round  the  throne  of  God  : 
Hush  ! list ! I wait  his  tread  to  hear, 

Above  me  in  yon  bright  abode  ! 

Oh  ! how  my  little  bosom  longs 

To  catch  a glimpse  of  Heaven  above  : 
And  gaze  upon  the  joyous  throngs, 

That  dwell  within  its  courts  of  love  ! 

*Tis  sweet,  in  tender  infancy, 

To  sit  and  gaze  upon  the  sky ; 

And  then  to  turn  to  mother  earth, 

From  which  we  took,  so  late,  our  birth. 
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And  let  the  inexperienced  soul 
Roam  o*er  the  scene  without  control : 
The  little  denizen  of  Heaven, 

From  its  bright,  rosy  mansion  driven. 
But  steeped  erewhile  in  Lethe’s  stream, 
And  waking  thence  as  from  a dream. 

Is  pensive,  mournful  and  forlorn. 

As  prescient  of  th’  approaching  strife, 
To  which  all  creatures  here  are  born, 
The  warfare  of  this  painful  life ; 

It  looks  around  as  if  to  try 
And  plume  its  wings  to  mount  on  high  : 
In  vain  ! The  prisoner  must  wait, 
Though  sad,  forlorn  and  desolate, 

Th’  appointed  time — the  will  of  fate  ! 

It  then,  with  power  inherent,  turns, 
First,  to  the  sun  that  brilliant  burns ; 
Then  to  the  moon  and  all  the  host 
That  mark  of  Heaven  the  distant  coast ; 
And  sighs  for  realms  which  it  hath  lost  I 
But  soon,  more  conversant  with  earth. 
The  scene  of  its  terrestrial  birth. 

It  views  the  beauties  there  displayed, 

In  plant  and  flower  and  verdant  blade. 
And  revels  with  delighted  eyes 
On  this  less  brilliant  paradise : 
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And  here  the  infant  tries  to  seize 
The  things  which  most  its  fancy  please. 

The  lovely  rose,  amongst  the  first, 

It  grasps,  but  lo ! the  prickly  thorn 
Proclaims  that  earth^s  a place  accursed. 
Where  Pain  with  Pleasure  twin  is  born. 
The  little  frame  where  spirit  dwells. 

Now  droops  its  mournful  head  and  weeps 
With  sobs  the  heaving  bosom  swells ; 

Each  pang  the  soul  in  sorrow  steeps ; 

But  soon,  forgetful  of  the  smart. 

That  stung  it  to  the  very  heart ; 

It  clothes  once  more  its  face  in  smiles, 

And  joy  which  evYy  care  beguiles ; 

And,  led  by  other  sparkling  toys, 

It  ever  hopes  to  meet  new  joys ; 

In  vain  ! Each  bright  and  brilliant  thing, 
Though  fair  to  view,  yet  bears  a sting, 
Which  touched  inflicts  a pang  of  pain, 

And  lo  ! the  infant  weeps  again  ! 

And  thus  from  year  to  year  is  passed 
In  hopes  which  years  succeeding  blast ; 

And  though  each  hope  like  vapour  flies. 

Yet  not  for  aye  its  radiance  dies. 

From  infancy  to  boyhood  led, 

From  boyhood  to  the  blooming  prime ; 
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No  sooner  has  one  pleasure  fled 
And  left  its  register  with  time, 

Than  we  with  ardour  others  seek, 

Chang’d  though  the  object  of  our  dream ; 
’Tis  now  fair  Beauty’s  mantling  cheek, 

’Tis  now  the  eyes  with  love  that  beam : 

But  still  the  same  result  we  find, 

Sad  disappointment,  care  and  grief, 
Dejection,  sorrows  of  the  mind ; 

The  bliss  of  life,  alas,  how  brief! 

Yet  sage  experience,  to  the  wise, 

At  length  brings  peace  and  sweet  content ; 
And  wisdom  folly’s  power  destroys ; 

Pure  wisdom  with  religion  blent : 

The  ills  of  life  we  learn  to  bear 

With  patience,  and  to  raise  our  eyes, 

From  earth’s  low  vale  and  all  its  care. 

To  fields  of  bliss  above  the  skies. 

What  boots  it  then  to  mourn  and  wail 
The  many  ills  that  life  assail ; 

To  pine  at  ev’ry  little  thing, 

That  thwarts  our  views  or  pain  may  bring  ? 
Since  we  are  fated  here  to  bear 
The  woes  to  which  our  race  is  heir ; 

That,  freed  at  length  from  icy  chain, 

Which  binds  us  to  this  lowly  plain, 
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And  purified  and  tried  like  gold, 

We  may  our  pinions  broad  unfold. 

And  soar  to  realms  of  light  and  love, 

Above  the  sun,  the  stars  above  ? 

Oh  ! what  sensations  fill  the  heart. 

To  dwell  on  each  and  ev’ry  part 
Of  Nature  in  her  grandest  moods, 

Where  lavas  flow ; where  boil  the  floods ; 
Where  stillness  reigns,  or  cataracts  roar ; 
Where  vales  extend  ; where  mountains  hoar. 
With  front  sublime,  point  to  the  skies ; 
Where  iceberg  pinnacles  arise  ; 

Where  deserts  spread ; where  oceans  sound 
In  thundering  voice  this  earth  around ; 
Where  tempests  fierce  sweep  o’er  the  plains, 
And  mournful  desolation  reigns ; 

Where  swims  the  vast  leviathan : 

Where  stalks  majestic,  sovereign  man; 
Where  tiger  springs,  or  wild  boar  foams ; 

Or  where  the  lion  tyrant  roams ; 

Where  famished  wolves  in  concert  howl ; 
Where  shrieks  the  hoarse,  discordant  owl ; 
Where  evil-boding  ravens  croak 
On  some  old  blasted  hollow  oak  ! 

To  dwell  on  these  may  justly  raise 
The  soul  in  the  Creator’s  praise. 
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But  yet  methinks  not  all  the  train 
That  swim  the  deep,  that  stalk  the  plain, 
Or  fan  the  air  with  pinions  strong, 

And  soar  its  wide  expanse  along ; 

Not  all  that  vast  and  mighty  is, 

Can  give  such  calm  and  peaceful  bliss. 
As  that  which  in  our  bosom  springs. 
When  we  behold  the  tiny  things, 

Or  swimming  in  the  liquid  stream. 

Or  floating  in  the  sun^s  warm  beam, 

Or  moving  joyfully  around, 

Or  crawling  on  the  grassy  ground ; , 
When  we  behold  them  blest  and  free 
Enjoying  lifers  felicity : 

For,  as  from  earthy  cells  they  rise, 

On  humming  wings  of  many  dyes,  ' 
Their  song  of  praise  ascends  to  Him 
(Not  deaf  his  ear,  his  eye  not  dim,) 

Who  woke  them  up,  and  bade  them  raise 
A hymn  unceasing  to  his  praise ; 

Whose  love  is  boundless  as  his  power 
Displayed  in  evhy  passing  hour ! 

Oh  ! sweet  it  is  to  view  the  bliss 
Of  millions  in  a scene  like  this  ; — 

And,  in  their  joys,  forget  the  wroes. 

With  which  our  cup  of  life  overflows 
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And  learn  in  love  to  sympathise* 

With  Nature’s  purest  ecstasies; 

And  suffer  likewise  in  the  pain* 

That  wounds  a portion  of  that  chain  ; 

Of  which  the  meanest  things  we  see* 

Are  links  as  good  and  firm  as  we ! 

But  wrhy  delight  in  things  like  these* 
When  far  more  mighty  cease  to  please  ? 
Because*  from  childhood’s  early  dawn* 
With  them  I sported  on  the  lawn  ; 

Until*  at  length*  familiar  grown* 

I almost  counted  them  my  own. 

In  infancy*  the  humming-bee 
Possess’d  a wondrous  charm  for  me : 

I ’ve  mark’d  the  little  lab’rer  well ; 

Of  ev’ry  flower  it  drain’d  the  cell* 

And*  from  the  ragweed’s  dense  array* 

It  bore  the  wax  in  lumps  away* 

Pil’d  up  upon  each  loaded  thigh* 

Until  the  insect  scarce  could  fly; 

And  then  it*  cheerful*  sail’d  along ; 

And*  with  a blithe  and  pleasing  song* 

The  way  and  labour  render’d  sweet : 

So  industry  and  joy  should  meet* 

For  joy  and  happiness  are  found 

Most  pure*  where  Labour  makes  his  round 
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And  sturdy  Health,  with  look  serene, 

Is  only  met  where  he  has  been. 

Next  has  the  ant  attention  caught, 

And  many  a prudent  lesson  taught : 

Oh  ! provident  for  future  times, 

Where  hast  thou  learnt  thy  prescient  lore  ? 
From  foreign  lands  and  distant  climes, 

Or  philosophic  sages  hoar  ? 

No  ! but  from  God  thy  wisdom  came, 

What  time  from  chaos  earth  arose ; 
Unchang’d,  thy  instinct  is  the  same ; 

From  sire  to  son  it  constant  flowTs. 

Oh ! let  me  read  thy  book  and  learn 
Fit  times  and  seasons  to  discern ; 

That  I may  have  a precious  store. 

Laid  up  when  time  shall  be  no  more  ! 

There’s  not  a bird  that  fans  the  air. 

Nor  reptile  crawling  on  the  ground  ; 

Nor  beast  in  darkest  forest  lair, 

Nor  fish  in  ocean’s  caves  profound. 

But  may  afford,  to  him  that ’s  wise, 

A lesson  worthy  to  be  known ; 

Then  let  the  sluggard  quickly  rise. 

And  make  their  instinct  all  his  owrn ; 
b 2 
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For  thus  it  is  ordain’d  that  man 
Shall  nearer  to  perfection  draw, 

By  inference,  (’tis  all  he  can,) 

From  Nature’s  universal  law  ; 

The  book  is  spread  before  his  eyes, 

And  to  him  reason  has  been  given ; 

From  earth  they  point  him  to  the  skies. 

The  home  of  peace,  his  native  heaven. 
But  hark  ! my  young  companions  call. 

And  I must  rouse  me  and  obey ; 

Perhaps  to  urge  the  bounding  ball 
Or  join  them  in  some  game  or  play. 

>Tis  sweet  along  the  stream  to  hie. 

And  hear  the  zephyr  gently  sigh 
Amongst  the  willows  on  its  brink. 

Whose  tops  bend  down  the  stream  to  drink 
To  hear  the  w7ater  gurgle  o’er 
The  pebbles  on  its  beauteous  shore 
Is  sw7eet,  and  gaze  upon  the  sport 
Of  little  fish  which  there  resort. 

Their  tiny  forms  and  speckled  pride 
As  rapid  through  the  wave  they  glide : 

Or,  ’neath  the  sun’s  refulgent  beam, 

To  strip  and  plunge  into  the  stream ; 

And  thus  refresh’d,  to  join  the  throng 
Of  youths  that  roam  its  banks  along. 
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In  search  of  exercise  and  health ; 

More  precious  far  than  heaps  of  wealth. 
The  conq’ror  he,  whose  leaps  exceed 
All  others*  on  the  flowery  mead ; 

Who  with  most  skill  the  gelding  reins  ; 
Who  first  the  goal  in  running  gains  ; 

Who  furthest  hurls  the  iron  crow, 

Or  barbed  arrow  from  the  bow  ; 

Who  drives  the  football  swift  along, 

And  follows  first  of  all  the  throng  ; 

Who  climbs  the  tall  tree’s  dizzy  height, 
Undazzled  by  the  downward  sight ; 

And,  on  the  loftiest  bough  that  bends 
Beneath  his  weight,  provokes  his  friends 
To  mount  and  bear  him  company, 

Where  none,  he  knows,  dare  climb  but  he : 
Yet  this  is  dangerous  sport,  I ween, 

As  from  what  follows  may  be  seen. 

It  happen’d  “ once  upon  a time,” 

As  with  a youthful  friend  I roam’d, 

Who  lov’d  the  dizzy  height  to  climb, 

Or  stem  the  flood  that  fiercest  foam’d, 
(In  truth  he  was  a fearless  wight,) 

It  happen’d  that  we  bent  our  way 
Through  forest  trees  of  tow’ring  height, 
Where  seldom  we  were  wont  to  stray. 
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There  o’er  the  rest  one  tree  uprose, 

Like  youthful  giant,  thin  and  tall ; 

And  this  my  young  companion  chose 
To  climb,  in  preference  to  all ! 

“ Look  ! look  ! ” ’t  was  thus  to  me  he  cried ; 

66  Behold  that  tree  without  a bough, 

Save  one  cross  arm ; on  it  I’ll  ride, 

Cross-legg’d,  ere  long,  I swear  and  vow  ! 
Oh  ! what  a glory  it  will  be. 

To  tell  my  young  companions  round, 

That  I have  clomb  the  loftiest  tree. 

That  in  the  forest  can  be  found  !” 

“ Forbear,”  I cried,  “ to  tempt  thy  fate  ; 

That  tree  is  smooth ; no  footing  there ; 
Thou  ’It  haply  find,  when  ’tis  too  late. 

That  thou  hast  won  thy  glory  dear.” 
Without  regarding  good  advice. 

By  which  the  rash  are  ne’er  restrain’d. 

He  clomb  the  tree,  and,  in  a trice. 

The  dizzy  bough  in  safety  gain’d. 

^ Where’s  now  thy  fear?”  he  taunting  said ; 

“ Thy  c dear-bought  glory  and  renown  ’? 
The  weak  are  evermore  afraid.” 

u Boast  not,”  said  I,  “ until  thou’rt  down 
He  laugh’d  in  scorn,  and  without  fear 
Long  rode  cross-legg’d  upon  that  bough, 
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And  gaz’d  on  all  things  far  and  near, 

At  times  shrill  whistling,  singing  now. 

At  length,  the  morning  hours  nigh  spent, 
The  youth  determin’d  to  descend, 

Once  more  on  earth  his  looks  he  bent. 
Once  more  he  sought  his  ancient  friend ; 

And  call’d  aloud,  “ Look  up  ! and  see 
How  quickly  I shall  come  below; 

When  from  this  bough  I gain  the  tree, 

I’ll  dart  like  arrow  from  the  bow !” 

Too  boastful  words  ! presumptuous  youth ! 
And  dearly  for  them  did  he  pay ! 

What  pen  can  paint  that  scene  with  truth, 
Or  all  I felt  with  truth  portray? 

He  miss’d  his  hold ! and  down  he  fell, 

A height  of  forty  feet  and  more  ! 

And  I alone  remain’d  to  tell 

His  sad  mishap  and  sufferings  sore! 

He  was  not  kill’d  at  once,  but  long 
He  linger’d  in  the  greatest  pain ; 

A warning  to  the  giddy  throng, 

Who  would  the  loftiest  heights  attain. 

He  linger’d,  speechless,  senseless,  sad, 

For  many  days,  and  then  he  died ! 

Too  bold  and  daring  was  the  lad, 

A slave,  alas  ! to  fame  and  pride. 
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But,  ever  since  that  day,  I dread 
To  see  a youth  climb  up  too  high ; 

It  palls  my  heart  and  turns  my  head. 
And  leaves  me  in  an  agony. 

For  still  I think  I see  that  child, 

All  bloody  ’neath  the  tall,  smooth  tree 
I think  I see  his  eyes  so  wild, 

In  frenzy,  glare  full  fierce  on  me ! 

I shudder  when  I call  to  mind 

His  parent’s  grief  and  wild  despair ; 
His  little  brothers,  sisters  kind, 

All  steep’d  in  tears  around  his  bier ! 
And  hope  that  all  who  read  my  tale, 
Which  is  most  true  as  I declare, 

Will  warning  take,  and  never  fail 
Of  pride  and  praise  to  be  aware  ; 

And  shun  ambition’s  baneful  lure, 
Which  leads  to  danger  oft  and  woe  : 
The  humblest  path  is  most  secure, 

For  joys  above  and  peace  below; 

And  in  this  path  who  walks  shall  be, 
The  wise,  the  just,  the  pure  and  free. 
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SCENE  II. 

Public  school. — Doctor  BirchiiTs  terrible  propensities  to  en- 
force every  argument  at  the  point  of  the  cane. — The  great 
piety  of  the  pedant ; — his  comfortable  doctrines  ; — a sample 
of  his  sermons  ; — their  small  effect  on  his  pupils,  with  a 
few  exceptions. — Character  and  progress  in  grace  of  one  of 
these  in  particular,  and  the  late  unhappy  fall  of  that  once 
eminent  saint. — Charitable  reflections  thereon. — Rise  of  a 
political  star. — Contrast  between  those  tyrannical  times 
and  the  glorious  freedom  now  enjoyed  by  the  rising  gene- 
ration.— The  State  system  of  education. — Warning  to  our 
rulers. 

What  scene  succeeds?  the  public  school; 

The  close  restraint;  the  pedants  rule; 

Th’  ungrateful  task  ; the  ancient  lore ; 

Abstruse  pursuits  unknown  before  ; 

Hard  names  of  most  portentous  sound. 

Pronounc’d  with  learned  look  profound. 

The  master  sat  in  flowing  gown  ; 

A man  he  was  of  high  renown, 

A man  of  knowledge,  sense,  and  wit, 

As  if  by  order  made  to  fit. 

He  sat  upon  a kind  of  throne, 

High  rais’d,  in  honour  quite  alone : 

’Twas  there  he  sat  in  all  his  glory, 

Explaining,  to  obscure,  the  story ; 

And  if  you  could  not  comprehend  him, 

His  cane  lay  by  him  to  defend  him ; 
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This  to  adjust  the  matter  tended. 

And  soon  the  controversy  ended. 

Such  argument  must  needs  prevail, 

It  seldom  hath  been  known  to  fail ; 

His  pupils  duly  felt  its  force. 

And  yielded  up  the  point  of  course  : 

Though  freshmen  sometimes  deem’d  it  right 
To  make  a show  of  vigorous  fight. 

Before  they  understood  the  man. 

Or  knew  his  meritorious  plan ; 

And  hence  a scene  would  oft  ensue, 

Most  ludicrous  indeed  to  view. 

A waggish  youth  approach’d  the  shrine 
Where  sat  this  reverend  divine, 

And  thus  address’d  him  in  a tone 
Too  bold  and  confident,  I own, 

But  temper’d  with  profound  respect. 
Though  penetration  might  detect 
A lurking  malice  in  his  eye. 

Which  common  minds  could  scarce  descry ; 
A glance  which  he  could  not  control, 

Show’d  he  had  scann’d  the  pedant’s  soul. 

“ Sir,  though  I’ve  labour’d  at  it  hard, 

This  sentence  doth  my  course  retard ; 

’Tis  so  perplex’d  in  mood  and  tense, 

I try  in  vain  to  find  the  sense.” 
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“ What  say*st  thou,  boy  ? then  bring  it  here/’ 
Cried  Birchin,  with  a look  severe ; 

66 1 fear  thou*rt  dull  of  comprehension  ! 

Now  listen  to  me  with  attention. 

And  I will  make  the  matter  plain 
As  sunshine  that  precedes  the  rain  : 

But  mark  me  well ; none  ever  dare 
With  me  to  reason  ; so  bevvare : 

This,  as  a freshman,  thou  shouldst  know, 

So  runs  my  rule,  my  will  is  so : 

There — that*s  the  way — now  get  along, 

And  mingle  with  the  learned  throng.” 

“ But,  sir,  I cannot  see  the  wherefore — ** 

“ Thou  canst  not  ? W ell,  I *11  teach  thee,  therefore 
Hold  out  thine  hand.”  “ Oh  ! sir,  I pray!” 

“ Hold  out  thine  hand  ! again  I say.” 

“For  what,  sir?  let  me  understand—” 

“ Silence,  thou  dog  ! hold  out  thine  hand. 

What,  rebel ! dare  me  ! then  take  that — ” 

And  on  he  kept — whack,  whack  ! rat,  tat ! 

0*er  arms  and  head  and  shoulders,  till 
His  strength  was  wanting  to  his  will : 

At  length  fatigued  and  blown  he  cried, 

“ *Tis  thus  1*11  tame  thy  stubborn  pride ; 

The  wherefore?  eh  ! what  say*st  thou  now  ?” 

“ Tis  clear  as  noon,  sir,  I allow ; 
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I wonder  why  I was  so  stupid, 

And  almost  blind  as  master  Cupid, 

As  not  to  comprehend  thy  meaning  : 

True  knowledge  only  comes  from  gleaning. 
As  best  we  can,  the  scatter’d  grain 
That  fall  at  times,  sir,  from  thy  brain. 
Without  attempting  once  to  question 
The  truth  of  any  one  suggestion.” 

“ Just  so,  my  boy  ; Pythagoras, 

Thou  know’st,  although  a stupid  ass, 
Compar’d  with  those  who  now  hold  reign 
O’er  Education’s  wide  domain, 

Had  made  a rule,  and  firmly  fix’d  it, 

That  none  should  spurn  his  ipse  dixit ; 

His  pupils  heard,  with  awe  and  wonder, 
The  potent  magic  of  his  thunder  ; 

And  all  had  felt  that  it  were  treason, 

To  urge  one  word  like  sense  or  reason. 

And  you,  (I  speak  to  all  the  school,) 

Must  so  be  subject  to  my  rule  ; 

In  ev’ry  thing  you  must  obey 
My  voice,  nor  dare  me  to  gainsay. 

You  come  to  school,  with  what  intention? 
To  exercise  your  own  invention  ? 

No,  no ! ye  come  to  learn,  not  cavil, 

Nor  try  deep  myst’ries  to  unravel. 
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Your  reasoning  powers  you  must  suppress, 
If  any  such  ye  may  possess  ; 

As  well  might  neophyte  in  church, 

Presume  to  question  Doctor  Birch ; 

Or  simple  peasant  girl,  indeed, 

Demand  a reason  for  her  creed ! 

It  is  a strange  infatuation, 

That  spurs  a man,  whatever  his  station, 

(A  Christian  man  of  faith  and  grace,) 

To  seek  a reason  for  his  case  ! 

How  much  more  still  it  is  for  you, 

To  question  what  I say  or  do  ! 

For  strange  as  that  may  seem  to  be. 

I’ll  prove  it  right  by  this,  d’ye  see  !” 

Thus  having  said,  his  cane  he  whirl’d 
Around  his  head,  and  broad  unfurl’d 
A flag  which  meant,  “ I’ll  give  no  quarter, 
While  I can  wield  this  great  exhorter.” 

O days  of  school ! O days  of  school ! 

So  much  beprais’d  by  ev’ry  fool, 

I cannot  say  I much  admire 

Your  fountain  stream  or  glowing  fire; 

I cannot  say  I love  to  dwell, 

So  much,  on  time  there  spent  so  well : 

“ That  joyous  time,”  so  runs  the  phrase, 

“ When  ev’ry  thing  had  charms  to  please  !” 
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Alas  ! I Jm  sure  that  Doctor  Birchin 
Had  no  such  charms  to  please  an  urchin  ; 
Or  if  so,  I cannot  remember  ; 

His  countenance  was  like  December 
With  furious  blasts  the  foliage  strewing ; 
His  very  glance  was  blight  and  ruin, 

(His  breath  so  cold,  his  heart  so  cruel ; 

It  makes  me  think  of  gripes  and  gruel !) 
Portending  direful  sleet  and  rain, 

With  all  the  ills  that  swell  their  train ; 

The  storms  and  tempests  round  him  gather. 
And  claim  him  for  their  lawful  father  ! 

But  oh ! he  wras  a saint  prodigious, 

So  strict,  austere,  and  so  religious  ! 

For  we  were  forc’d  against  our  will, 

(I  fear  I ’m  unconverted  still,) 

To  go  to  Service  thrice  a day, 

(I  mean  on  Sundays,)  and  to  pray 
At  least  an  hour  or  two  at  night, 

In  concert  with  this  burning  light : 

And  sure  enough,  had  we  been  gracious, 

We  each  had  been  a saint  Ignatius. 

But  broth,  they  say,  by  too  much  cooking, 
Is  often  spoilt : by  too  much  booking, 

The  scholar’s  lore  may  keep  decaying ; 

So  saint’s  hot  zeal  by  too  much  praying. 
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This  must  have  been  the  case  with  many 
Who  studied  there ; for  few,  if  any. 

Sounded  the  gospel  of  salvation, 

As  bright  examples  in  the  nation, 

Or  e’er  for  grace  or  faith  were  jealous, 

But  most  were  jovial,  graceless  fellows. 

As  iron  pots,  in  constant  use, 

Contract  a scaly  coat  and  loose, 

(’Tis  not  in  truth  a coat,  but  breeches,) 
Which  yet  sticks  fast  as  cabinet  leeches ; 
Thus  must  our  grace  have  been  so  crusted. 
By  use,  as  to  become  quite  rusted. 

And  then  the  Doctor’s  exhortations 
Could  rival  well  his  explanations, 

When  ev’ry  Sunday,  after  dinner, 

He  preach’d  the  gospel  to  the  sinner. 

Both  from  the  rostrum  and  the  pulpit, 
Though  few  were  eager  then  to  gulp  it. 

He  said  we  all  were  born  in  evil, 

Th’  incarnate  offspring  of  the  devil ; 

That  e’en  that  babe  upon  the  knee, 

(Pointing,  that  all  might  plainly  see,) 

Which  just  with  pap  had  been  well  cramm’d. 

Must  be  inevitably ! 

Unless  forestalling  grace  decreed 
That  it  should  be  a saint  indeed : 
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That  nothing  it  might  ever  do, 

Could  save  its  soul  and  body  too, 

Or  either,  from  the  burning  lake. 

Scoop’d  out  for  sin  and  sinners*  sake  ! 

In  short,  that  nothing  could  protect  it. 
Unless  it  had  been  pre-elected ! 

Then  would  he  rail  at  moral  preachers, 
And  all  such  “ self-deluded  teachers** : 
They  preach*d,  he  said  most  bitterly, 

A dead,  a dumb,  morality ; 

And  taught  a doctrine  most  pernicious, 
That  man,  by  nature  vile  and  vicious, 
Could  any  better  be,  forsooth ! 

For  loving  honour,  virtue,  truth  ; 

For  being  honest  and  sincere, 

In  all  his  dealings  just,  severe ; 

Still  sober,  loving,  kind  to  all, 

And  open  still  to  mercy*s  call ; 

As  if,  indeed,  he  e*er  could  rise, 

By  any  virtues,  to  the  skies ! 

Such  doctrine  he  pronounc*d  to  be 
Of  folly  the  epitome  ! 

For  other  creed  the  sheep  must  hold, 
He  said,  who  seek  the  Saviour’s  fold ; 
They  must  renounce  all  moral  deeds, 

And  spurn  them  as  the  vilest  weeds  ! 
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They  must  be  clothed  in  grace  divine, 

And  ev’ry  false  device  resign  ; 

That  moral  thoughts  ofttimes  mislead 
And  on  the  heels  of  sinning  tread ; 

To  self-importance  they  may  tend. 

And  wean  us  from  our  only  friend. 

“ How  oft,"  he  said,  “as  an  example,” 
(For  he  would  sometimes  quote  a sample,) 
“ How  oft  have  moral  sinners  found, 

Who  lean’d  upon  such  fatal  ground, 

And  firm  in  conscious  innocence, 

Thought  they  were  void  of  all  offence — 
How  often  have  they  found  at  last. 

The  dream  of  life’s  delusion  past, 

That  they  were  headlong  plung’d  in  hell. 
There  with  th’  infernal  damn’d  to  dwell 
In  everlasting  fire  and  chains ! 

Such  are  the  moral  sinner’s  gains ! ! 

“ But  you,  my  brethren,  sons  of  grace. 
May  wear  a bright  and  joyous  face ; 

Be  confident  of  heaven  at  last ; 

Be  life  in  sweet  assurance  past ; 

For  ye  were  ransom’d  and  redeem’d. 
Long  ere  the  sun  on  Eden  beam’d, 

By  sovereign  grace,  without  desert 
Of  yours,  or  aught  that  could  assert 
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A title  to  that  glorious  throne 
Which  Christ  has  bought  for  you  alone  ! 
Then  come,  my  brethren  dear,  rejoice, 

And  raise  with  me  your  grateful  voice 
To  Him  who  reigns  above  the  heaven, 

To  whom  be  praise  and  glory  given ; 

Glory  and  grace,  grace  and  glory ! 

This  be  your  song,  and  this  your  story  ! ” 

I said  above  that  few,  alas ! 

Of  those  whose  privilege  it  was 
To  live  beneath  the  Doctor’s  care, 

And  breathe  the  selfsame  holy  air. 

Did  profit  by  it  as  they  ought, 

Or  e’er  for  grace  and  glory  sought. 

But  yet  a few  exceptions  bright 
Shed  lustre  on  that  gloomy  night. 

Then  come,  my  muse,  and  prune  thy  wing ; 
Since  Fame  demands  it,  we  must  sing, 

Of  all  that  host,  at  least  one  star 
Which  shed  its  radiance  wide  and  far ; 

Till  lately,  in  an  evil  hour. 

By  Satan’s  cruel,  envious  power, 

That  star,  of  all  its  lustre  shorn. 

Was  from  its  lofty  station  torn ! 

But  let  not  hope  within  us  die ; 

We  yet  may  view  it  in  the  sky 
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Restor’d;  since  grace  must  still  prevail. 
Which  never  has  been  known  to  fail 
In  souls  where  e’en  its  ghost  we  trace ; 
And  though  such  souls  may  meet  disgrace, 
’Tis  but  a moment’s  test  to  prove 
The  power  of  renovating  love, 

The  nothingness  of  man’s  resolves. 

In  all  his  span  of  life  involves ; 

For,  purified  and  freed  at  length. 

They  must  resume  their  native  strength, 
Above  this  dark  terrestrial  sphere. 

And  all  the  ills  that  wait  them  here : 

Thus,  dearest  Philimore,  we  see 
That  all  may  yet  be  well  with  thee ! 

This  pious  youth,  of  all  the  school, 
Observ’d  the  best  his  master’s  rule : 

He  kept  him  ever  in  his  view, 

Resolv’d  his  footsteps  to  pursue. 

Though  at  a distance,  as  was  meet 
For  one  so  humble  and  discreet. 

Like  him,  austere  in  all  his  wrays, 

An  enemy  to  sports  and  plays. 

He  thought  it  sinful  to  beguile 
One  weary  moment  by  a smile. 

His  hands  were  rais’d,  upturn’d  his  eyes 
To  glories  far  above  the  skies ; 
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All  earthly  gains  he  counted  loss. 

All  glittering  wealth  the  vilest  dross, 
Compared  with  Christianas  daily  cross. 

To  College  thence  he  bent  his  way. 
Impatient  of  the  long  delay 
Ere  he  could  all  his  spirit  pour, 

Like  oil,  the  congregations  o’er. 

At  length,  become  a holy  priest. 

Or  holy  deacon  at  the  least, 

(1  know  not  which,  nor  does  it  matter,) 

He  long’d  the  gospel  seed  to  scatter 
In  ground,  where  it  might  take  deep  root. 
And  bring  in  hundred-fold  its  fruit  : 

For  just  at  first  he  was  confin’d 
To  barren  lands  and  soils  unkind, 

A rustic  village  far  retir’d. 

Where  nothing  great  could  be  admir’d, 

Nor  learning,  piety,  nor  taste, 

But  all  were  squander’d  on  a waste. 

At  length,  as  kindest  fate  decreed. 

Which  ever  serv’d  him  at  his  need. 

As  one  day  o’er  the  Times  he  por’d, 

(The  Times  with  cant  and  nonsense  stor’d,) 
And  travell’d  through  it  with  a sigh, 

This  notice  caught  his  longing  eye ! 

“ To  Curates. — In  a church  in  town, 

A man  is  wanted  of  renown ; 
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And  he  who  hopes  to  suit  that  place* 

Must  be  a child  of  faith  and  grace* 

Pure*  evangelical  and  holy* 

And  deem  all  moral  acts  a folly : 

He  must  be  eloquent — not  witty; 

Address*  (post  paid)*  X.  in  the  City.” 

Now*  when  the  Rev.  Philimore 
Had  read  this  notice  o’er  and  o’er* 

He  measur’d  both  its  breadth  and  length* 
And  found  it  suited  to  his  strength 
So  well*  that  he  resolv’d  to  write 
To  London  on  that  selfsame  night. 

The  action  follow’d  quick  the  thought ; 

As  quick  the  post  returning  brought 
An  answer  to  his  application* 

Which  calVd  him  to  the  situation* 

On  trial*  just  pro  tem .*  to  see 
How  well  his  doctrines  might  agree 
With  what  his  patrons  judg’d  most  sound : 
And  what  they  sought  in  him  they  found. 
Their  creed  might  orthodox  be  nam’d* 

Or  evangelical  more  fam’d ; 

’Twas  quite  in  fashion  then*  or  rather 
Was  just  beginning  strength  to  gather. 
For  them  our  hero  was  the  man 
Most  fit  the  depths  of  grace  to  scan. 
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He  preach’d,  and  grace  flow’d  from  his  tongue 
With  grace  the  lofty  temple  rung ; 

And  many  fair  ones  soon  could  trace, 

His  ev’ry  act  to  love  and  grace. 

The  Law  by  him  was  laid  aside, 

“ It  smack’d  of  pharisaic  pride  ; 

The  sons  of  the  inheritance 
No  longer  wanted  such  defence. 

For  free  as  aether  pure  were  they. 

And  privileg’d  alone  to  pray 
To  Abba  Father  in  the  skies. 

And  worldly-minded  men  despise.” 

No  wonder  with  such  sterling  worth, 

He  brought  the  fruits  of  virtue  forth; 

The  seeds  were  sown,  and,  summer  past. 

The  teeming  harvest  came  at  last ; 

But  many  thought  it  was  a flaw, 

That  more  was  rais’d  by  love  than  law ; 

And  censur’d  this  poor  son  of  God 
As  if  in  sin  the  saint  had  trod ; 

But  others  cheer’d  the  holy  man. 

To  bear  with  fortitude  the  plan 
By  which  his  Father  chose  to  raise 
New  saints  and  angels  to  his  praise ! 

Yet  charity,  should  it  prevail, 

Would  paint  the  ills  that  life  assail ; 
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How  very  hard  it  is  to  guide 

Our  bark  through  passions  boisterous  tide ! 

That  man,  at  best,  is  truly  weak 

To  act,  though  bold  to  think  and  speak  : 

And  that  we  should,  with  trembling  still 

And  fear,  work  out  our  Master’s  will ; 

And  not  presume  to  boast  that  we, 

Of  all  mankind,  alone  are  free, 

The  sons  of  Him  who  rules  on  high, 

And  heirs  presumptive  to  the  sky ; 

Since  unto  all  His  gifts  extend ; 

God  is  the  universal  friend ! 

Of  others,  too,  who  studied  there, 

As  rich  in  grace,  with  gift  of  prayer 
I equally  might  boast ; but  then 
My  modesty  restrains  my  pen. 

Besides,  my  time  and  narrow  space 
Forbid  me  all  their  w^orth  to  trace  ; 

And  some,  whose  names  I need  not  tell, 

In  worldly  learning  promis’d  well : 

Some  dealt  in  prose,  and  some  in  verse, 
And  some  could  Shakspeare  all  rehearse. 
One  wrote  a novel  which  was  read 
By  many  a youth  and  many  a maid  : 

And  he  to  greater  things  aspir’d ; 

With  loftier  zeal  his  soul  wras  fir’d ; 
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His  just  ambition  towered  so  high, 

(As  far  as  we  could  then  descry,) 

As  to  conduct  the  public  car, 

Or  in  the  senate  reign  a star : 

But  how  he  has  succeeded  there, 

I know,  though  I will  not  declare ; 

For  what  can  not  be  fully  done. 

Had  better  much  be  left  alone. 

By  his  own  acts  let  him  be  tried, 

As  others, — once  our  boast  and  pride ; 
And  when  they  all  proclaim  their  story. 
The  world  must  recognise  their  glory. 
Then  leaving  each  to  find  his  way 
To  public  notice  as  he  may, 

I cannot  help  remarking  here, 

The  widely  different  career 
The  youth  of  modern  times  enjoy. 

From  what  at  school  I,  as  a boy, 

Was  subject  to,  at  ev’ry  hour, 

From  master’s  lash  and  usher’s  power. 

O dear,  enlighten’d,  modern  times  ! 
How  shall  I praise  you  in  my  rhymes 
As  it  is  meet,  and  your  desert 
Or  half  your  usefulness  assert ! 

And,  O ye  youths,  emancipated 
From  bonds  severe  as  antiquated. 
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With  what  deep  gratitude  should  you 
Your  alter’d  state  and  prospects  view  ! 
No  tyrant  now  will  dare  control 
The  workings  of  the  freeborn  soul, 
Restrain  the  mighty  reasoning  power, 

Or  nip  it  in  its  nascent  hour. 

He  will  not  dare  with  vulgar  hands 
To  urge  despotic,  rude  commands, 

By  ignominious  lash  applied 
To  parts  where  honour  doth  reside. 

No  ! he  who  would  your  duty  prove. 
Must  rule  by  silken  bonds  of  love. 

Nor  is  your  precious  time  confin’d 
To  verb  or  substantive  declin’d ; 

To  prosody  and  grammar  rule, 

Which  once  were  all  in  all  at  school ; 
No,  no  ! for  freely  now  ye  soar 
The  earth,  the  sky,  and  ocean  o’er. 
Disciples  of  philosophy, 

Induction  in  your  mental  eye, 

And  ev’ry  thing,  in  ev’ry  place, 

To  class  and  order  ye  can  trace. 

What  wonder  then  that  we  behold 
Such  prodigies  as  ne’er,  of  old. 

Could,  from  th’  existing  state  of  things. 
Have  donn’d  their  scientific  wings, 
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To  mount  up  to  the  very  skies, 

To  which  so  many  now  arise  ? 

What  wonder,  too,  that  such  a train 
Of  thoughts  as  fill  the  poet’s  brain, 

The  idle  dreamings  of  the  muse, 

And  all  the  grace  she  can  infuse, 

Should  now  be  driven  from  the  stage. 

In  this  utilitarian  age, 

When  nought  but  vapour  can  go  down  ? 
*Ti$  now  the  lion  of  the  town, 

And  he  who  glory  hopes  to  gain 
Must  follow  in  her  puffing  train  ! 

But,  best  of  all ! my  youthful  friends, 
(To  me  the  thought  makes  full  amends 
For  all  I suffered  long  ago, 

When  I was  persecuted  so 

For  conscience*  sake,  or  rather,  that 

My  holy  zeal  was  dull  and  flat !) 

O best  of  all ! most  glorious  boon  ! 

(It  will  at  least  be  certain  soon,) 

No  longer  shall  your  hours  be  spent 
In  church,  where  in  a pew  close  pent 
You  now  must  spend  the  sabbath-day 
To  hear  dull  sermons,  and  to  pray 
The  same  dull  round  of  prayers  again, 
In  apathy  and  oft  in  pain : 
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From  this  ye  soon  shall  be  set  free* 

And  each  shall  be  at  liberty 

His  church  and  priest  and  creed  to  choose. 

To  go  to  Service  or  refuse 

As  he  thinks  fit ; for  why  should  you 

Be  check’d  in  what  ye  wish  to  do  ? 

Are  not  your  youthful  minds  full  strong 
To  choose  the  right,  eschew  the  wrong  ? 
Your  reason  surely  can  prevail, 

E’en  should  religion’s  fabric  fail. 

And  from  its  lofty  summit  fall. 

In  fact,  ye  wTant  no  faith  at  all ! 

O ye,  who  steer  the  public  bark, 

Be  wise  in  time ; read,  learn  and  mark ; 
Reflect  on  both  sides  pictur’d  here ; 

Both  have  their  shoals ; then  cautious  steer 
’Twixt  Scylla  and  Charybdis  loud ; 

Mind  not  the  sordid,  vulgar  crowd, 

Who,  charm’d  with  sirens  from  the  land, 
Would  drive  your  vessel  on  the  strand; 
Who,  strong  of  hand  though  weak  of  head. 
Are  by  each  gust  of  passion  led. 

Then  stop  their  ears,  their  hands  make  fast, 
By  lashings,  to  the  bending  mast ; 

And,  taking  wisdom  in  your  train, 

Dash  onward  through  the  raging  main ; 
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And  when,  at  length,  the  danger  ’s  o’er, 
Your  vessel  safely  off  the  shore, 

Unstop  their  ears,  their  hands  unbind; 
No  longer  need  they  be  confin’d. 

For  useful  to  you  they  shall  be. 

When  once  ye  gain  the  open  sea. 

To  mount  aloft,  unfurl  the  sails. 

Or  reef  them  when  the  storm  assails ; 
To  work  the  vessel  through  the  tide, 

In  short,  do  ev’rything  but — guide. 


SCENE  III. 

I go  to  College. — Not  yet  fixed  on  a profession. — Resolve  to 
study  Divinity,  Physic,  Law,  and  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 
— Character  of  Doctor  Dogma,  Professor  of  Theology. — 
That  great  Divine’s  Lectures — his  pious  zeal,  charity,  and 
toleration. — His  logical  argument  showing  that  all  men 
should  be  subject  to  and  satisfied  with  the  Church,  proved 
by  a curious  illustration. — I renounce  Theology,  and  em- 
brace Physic. — Qualifications  of  a Court  physician. — In 
despair  of  arriving  at  such  perfection  I abandon  Physic  also, 
and  take  to  the  Law. — But  soon  burn  my  Law  books. — 
Sketch  of  other  Professors. — My  former  contempt  for  all 
Professors  and  the  knowledge  they  imparted  now  changed 
into  admiration  and  respect. — The  reason. 

Shift  we  the  scene ; for  further  knowledge 
Demands  that  I should  go  to  college. 
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And  some  profession  duly  learn, 

Since  I to  live  must  something  earn ; 

But  whether  Physic,  Church,  or  Law 
Should  claim  me,  no  one  yet  foresaw ; 

Nor  had  I any  predilection 
For  one  or  other  learned  section. 

As  yet  wise  men  associating 

Had  not  commenced  perambulating 

(A  bright  and  glorious  constellation  ! ) 

Through  all  the  cities  of  the  nation ; 

And  therefore  folks  were  not  so  wise 
As  now  in  what  they  ought  to  prize ; 

And  parents  could  not  oft  decide 

What  best  might  suit  their  childrens  pride, 

Or  taste,  or  genius,  or  their  health. 

Or  what  might  soonest  lead  to  wealth ; 

And  hence  they  often  left  the  choice 
Depending  on  their  children^  voice. 

Thus  I,  to  find  my  true  vocation, 

Resolved  to  study,  in  rotation. 

Religion,  physic,  law  and  arts, 

With  science  in  its  various  parts ; 

And  then  to  follow  that  pursuit, 

Which  best  my  strength  and  taste  might  suit. 

Then  first  I to  theology 
With  all  my  might  and  main  apply, 
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But  find  the  study  rather  dry. 

My  teachers  or  professors, — never 
Were  men  so  wise,  profound  and  clever ! 
My  theological  was  nam’d 
The  Reverend  Doctor  Dogma,  fam*d 
For  great  research  in  lore  antique, 

For  Hebrew,  Latin,  Dutch  and  Greek ; 
Deep  skilled  was  he  in  history. 

In  logic  and  philosophy ; 

In  short,  he  was  a living  wonder ; 

Like  swords,  his  words  would  cut  asunder 
The  knot  of  any  argument, 

So  that  who  heard  him  was  content. 

And  satisfied  in  heart  and  soul 
That  nothing  could  his  power  control. 
With  him  it  was  my  privilege 
To  scan  the  theologic  page. 

But  ere  I yet  could  be  admitted. 

It  must  be  seen  if  I were  fitted ; 

And  hence  a strict  examination 
On  various  parts  of  education. 

My  Latin,  Greek  were  put  to  test. 

My  history,  numbers,  and  the  rest ; 

But  mathematics  were  reputed 
For  holy  priest  exactly  suited  $ 

Yet  why,  I could  not  then  discover. 
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But  since  I ’ve  thought  the  matter  over, 
I find,  or  think  I find,  a cause 
For  such  long-sighted  rules  and  laws ; 
And  thus,  methinks,  it  seems  to  be, 
Though  some  to  this  may  not  agree. 

As  many  wise  and  pious  men 
Believe  that  we  shall  rise  again. 

With  all  the  faculties  that  here 
Have  marked  our  sublunar  career. 

And  that  the  world  to  come  will  be 
Much  like  what  here  below  we  see, 

But  still  progressing  on  to  bliss, 

As  we  may  do  who  live  in  this ; 

And  that  the  bent  of  ev’ry  mind 
Will  there  a vast  expansion  find ; 

And  that  the  learning  here  acquir’d 
Will  there  be  useful  and  admir’d ; 

’T  is  no  bad  foresight  to  infuse 
A science  dear  to  tithes  and  dues ; 

To  measure  lands  and  calculate 
The  utmost  worth  of  each  estate ; 

Since  not  alone  to  earth ’s  confin’d 
The  use  of  science  so  refin’d ; 

For  Heaven  will  all  her  stores  unfold 
To  fill  the  parson’s  bags  with  gold ! 
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Another  little  step  remains 
Ere  I can  wear  the  students  chains ; 

But  this  so  very  commonplace  is, 

It  hardly  worth  a moments  space  is  : 

Besides,  it  is  so  wise  and  prudent, 

So  well  approv’d  by  ev’ry  student, 

That  to  arraign  it  were  invidious. 

And  might  be  charg’d  with  thoughts  insidious. 
’T  is  but  to  swear  an  oath  or  two, 

That  you  believe,  as  strictly  true, 

The  Athanasian  creed  and  each, 

The  articles  our  rubrics  teach, 

I mean  the  thirty-nine  together, 

(You  can’t  complain  of  length  of  tether,) 

And  that  through  life  you  will  maintain  them, 
In  face  of  all  who  may  arraign  them ; 

That  you  ’ll  uphold  the  Church  and  State 
With  zeal  wThich  never  shall  abate, 

And  be,  in  short,  the  willing  slave 
Of  mother  Church  your  soul  to  save. 

This  is,  indeed,  a pleasing  task ! 

For  what  more  just,  I beg  to  ask, 

Than  that  the  plain,  ingenuous  youth. 

Who  humbly  comes  to  seek  the  truth 
And  learn  a creed  which  he  may  teach 
To  rich  and  poor  within  his  reach. 
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Should  first  of  all,  by  good  men’s  care, 

Be  made  most  solemnly  to  swear 
To  one  already  fram’d  to  fit, 

The  conscience  of  the  keenest  wit, 

And  afterwards  be  set  to  read 
The  reasons  for  this  holy  creed  ? 

And  though  I ’ve  heard  a few  complain 
Of  conscience  and  a pang  of  pain, 

Yet  for  myself  I think  it  wise 
To  make  this  little  sacrifice : 

It  saves  much  time  and  useless  trouble, 
Which,  well  employ’d,  will  pay  you  double ; 
For  after  many  learned  lectures, 

Assertions  bold  and  bold  conjectures, 

From  Doctor  Dogma,  urg’d  at  length 
With  learning’s  power  and  wisdom’s  strength, 
And  after  much  mature  reflection 
In  ev’ry  possible  direction, 

I found  I knew  its  meaning  better 
Before  I ’d  ever  learnt  a letter  ! 

These  slight  preliminaries  over, 

Like  cows  impatient  for  the  clover, 

I fly  to  Doctor  Dogma’s  treasure, 

And  quaff  his  wisdom  at  my  leisure. 

I learn’d  that  heresies  and  crimes 
Assail’d  the  Church  in  former  times ; 
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That  darkness  overspread  the  earth, 

And  Antichrist,  with  baleful  breath. 

Had  blasted  all  the  gospel  fruit, 

And  gnaw’d  the  tree’s  most  sacred  root, 

Its  sap  had  poison’d  at  its  source, 

Or  dried  it  in  its  onward  course ; 

That  tyranny  and  love  of  gold 

Had  seiz’d  the  Church  and  Christian  fold ; 

That  lazy  priests  and  bishops  proud, 

In  pomp  despis’d  the  vulgar  crowd, 

And  fed  upon  the  slaves  they  spurn’d, 

Or  in  the  Inquisition  burn’d ; 

That  monks  and  nuns  (O  sin  and  shame !) 
Had  oft  indulg’d  a guilty  flame, 

And  led  a wicked  kind  of  lives ; 

(’Tis  true  the  priests  could  not  take  wives ;) 
That  livings  were  set  up  for  sale ; 

That  all  corruptions  did  prevail ; 
Indulgences  for  sin  were  sold ; 

E’en  murders  were  redeem’d  with  gold ! 
With  tithes  the  people  were  distress’d, 

And  oft  for  conscience’  sake  oppress’d ! 
Thus  all  the  world  had  been  subdued 
By  priestcraft’s  crying  turpitude, 

Till  Martin  Luther,  burning  star, 
Commenc’d  emancipation’s  war, 
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And  freed  the  nations  from  the  yoke 
Of  Papal  bondage  which  he  broke. 

For  oh ! what  power  on  earth  should  bind 
The  noble,  mighty,  freeborn  mind  ? 

And  now  the  spring  of  gospel  light, 

Which  long  had  lain  concealed  in  night, 
Oppress’d  by  earthy  dross  of  gold. 

Was  opened  to  the  Christian  fold, 

And  suffer’d  freely  forth  to  flow, 

To  soothe  the  mighty  mass  of  woe 
That  o’er  the  Christian  church  had  spread, 
And  paralys’d  its  very  head ; 

To  banish  prejudice  and  crime 
And  bigotry  through  future  time ; 

To  reassert  the  reign  of  grace 
To  which  all  passions  must  give  place  ; 

To  purify  the  human  heart, 

And  make  it  sound  in  ev’ry  part ; 

In  short,  to  work  that  revolution 
In  man,  which,  at  its  institution, 

The  Gospel  was  design’d  to  make 
For  its  Almighty  founder’s  sake, 

And  would  have  done,  long,  long  ago, 

Had  Satan  not  oppos’d  it  so ; 

And  human  pride  and  human  will, 

So  prone  to  sin  and  error  still. 
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“ Here  let  us  pause  and  praise  the  Lord/* 
Said  Doctor  Dogma,  “ for  his  word, 

And  that  it  is  our  privilege, 

To  read  and  mark  its  sacred  page; 

To  learn  and  duly  to  digest  it. 

Through  Him  whose  prophecy  hath  blest  it 
To  ev’ry  age  and  race  and  clime, 

As  long  as  earth  exists  and  time ; 

And  that  we  live  in  days  of  lights 
Freed  from  the  Papal  black  of  night ; 

And  in  a Christian  land  and  pure, 

Where  holy  faith  is  kept  secure, 

And  raised  aloft  upon  a throne, 

Which  honest,  thinking  men  must  own 
To  be  the  very  dwelling-place 
Of  life  and  truth  and  sovereign  grace ; 
Where  all  are  ready  to  uphold. 

With  life  itself,  the  Church  and  fold : 

And  if  we  cast  our  eyes  around, 

Our  joy  must  surely  much  abound. 

So  great  our  privileges  are, 

When  with  the  world  we  them  compare  i 
“ It  fills  the  soul  with  deep  distress 
To  gaze  on  this  earth’s  wilderness, 

And  think  on  heathen  lands  afar. 

Where  Satan  drives  the  idol’s  car, 
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And  blinds  his  groveling  votaries 
To  all  the  glories  of  the  skies ; 

Where  crafty  Hindu  priesthood  reigns 
And  holds  the  vulgar  mass  in  chains 
By  subtleties  not  understood 
By  any  but  the  brotherhood : 

Or  of  those  isles  in  southern  seas 
Where  men  fall  down  to  stocks  of  trees. 
Or  where  the  naked  savage  strays, 

And  ’midst  delightful  valleys  plays. 

The  child  of  nature,  wild  and  free. 
Unwitting  of  the  Deity; 

Or  of  the  brink  on  wrhich  he  stands, 

Th’  unconscious  breaker  of  commands 
That  never  reach’d  his  untaught  ear, 

For  which  he ’s  doom’d  to  suffer  dear ! 
And  then  what  millions  ev’ry  day. 

In  savage  lands  are  swept  awray 
By  death,  without  a saving  faith, 

And  sink  into  the  gulf  beneath  ! 

For  what  though  moral  they  may  be. 
That  not  averts  their  misery : 

For  since  none  other  name  is  given 
Whereby  man  can  ascend  to  heaven, 
Save  One  alone,  wiio  knows  it  not, 
Whate’er  his  place  on  earth  or  lot, 
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Must  perish,  lack  of  gospel  grace : 

So  runs  the  justice  of  the  case ; 

To  question  which  in  us  were  vain, 

Since  Christ  himself  doth  so  ordain. 

Then  would  that  we  could  spread  abroad 
The  knowledge  of  his  precious  word ; 

And  make  the  heathen  heart  of  stone 
The  power  of  this  great  truth  to  own  ! 

What  harmony  and  joy  would  reign 
Where  Discord  now  lights  up  her  train  ! 

What  light  would  shine  where  Darkness  spreads 
Her  baleful  wings,  and  poison  sheds ! 

What  honour,  justice,  virtue,  love. 

Would  fill  each  consecrated  grove. 

Where  idols  now,  alas  ! prevail. 

And  ills  unnumbered  life  assail ! 

The  groveling  lust  of  gold  would  fly. 

Like  shadows  from  the  noonday  sky ; 
Disinterested  hearts  and  hands 
Would  join  to  do  the  Lord’s  commands ; 

And  human  nature,  there  so  base. 

Would  rise  triumphant  child  of  grace  !” 

Thus  would  the  Doctor’s  pious  prayer 
Embrace  the  heathen  in  its  care, 

By  way  of  episode  ; and  then 
He  set  him  to  his  task  again. 
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“ Those  mighty  ills/*  he  said,  “ that  rose 
To  blast  the  Christian's  sweet  repose, 
The  Churches  peace,  were  swept  away, 
Like  clouds  before  the  orb  of  day, 

By  Martin  Luther  and  his  band 
Of  martyrs,  who  with  heart  and  hand 
United  to  disperse  the  cloud 
By  which  the  Church,  as  by  a shroud. 
Had  been  concealed  from  mortal  sight. 
And  veil’d  in  darkness  deep  as  night. 

The  Gospel  was  unseal’d,  unfurl’d 
Was  its  broad  pennant  to  the  world ; 

Its  fountain  open’d  at  its  source. 

And  purified  through  all  its  course  : 

Its  fields  and  pastures  bath’d  in  dew. 
Where  all  might  revel,  op’d  to  view. 

Ho  ! ev’ry  one  that  thirsteth,  see 
The  nectar  here  prepar’d  for  thee  ! 

Come,  drink  most  freely  ! ye  distress’d, 
Behold,  behold  your  place  of  rest ! 

And  lo  ! the  people,  freed  from  chains, 
Rush  eager  to  those  happy  plains. 

Those  fields  of  paradise  so  blest. 

Where  reigns  a calm  and  peaceful  rest. 
They  quaff  its  streams  of  crystal  bright. 
And  revel  in  its  sunny  light ! 
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As  when  from  torpid  tombs  arise 
The  gaily  coated  butterflies. 

And  in  the  bright  and  sunny  hour 
Sip  nectar’d  dews  from  flower  to  flower. 

“ But  soon,  alas  ! (yet  why  repine  ? 

They  were  but  human,  not  divine,) 

Too  soon  a change  came  o’er  the  scene. 
And  tempests  rag’d  with  fury  keen. 

Fierce  controversies  now  arose, 

And  robb’d  the  church  of  sweet  repose. 
Disputes  assail’d  the  new  reformed, 

And  long  and  loud  their  thunders  stormed  ; 
And  Luther  was  surpris’d  to  find 
So  many  to  his  merits  blind : 

He  was  the  first  that  led  the  way 
The  power  of  popes  to  brave,  gainsay ; 

He  open’d  first  the  script’ral  fount, 

And  pointed  to  the  holy  mount, 

Where  all  on  equal  terms  could  meet, 

(Of  truth  and  faith  the  only  seat,) 

The  mount  of  Private  Judgement  call’d  ; 
’T  was  he  who  gave  the  mind  enthrall’d 
By  priestcraft  and  the  Papal  power. 

To  taste  the  fruit  of  freedom’s  flower. 

Then  why  should  any  dare  assail 
His  will,  which  ever  should  prevail  ? 
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Or  question  doctrines  which  he  taught. 

Who  found  the  truth  because  he  had  sought  ? 
But  others,  who  thought  they  had  found 
A better  faith  on  better  ground 
Than  human  reason  could  impart, 

(That  is  to  say,  the  fleshy  hearty 
Which  had  sprung  from  regeneration. 

The  only  proof  of  true  salvation, — 

That  by  the  Holy  Spirit  given, 

To  teach  the  way  from  earth  to  Heaven—) 
These  others  taught  a different  creed, 

To  which,  they  said,  all  must  give  heed 
Who  would  be  sav’d ; and  this  was  grace 
Which  serv’d  alike  for  ev’ry  case. 

This  new  light  own’d  for  its  great  founder 
John  Calvin,  Scripture’s  bold  expounder. 
Who  for  this  daring  innovation 
(’T  was  yet  a proof  of  inspiration) 

Incurr’d  of  Luther  the  displeasure, 

WTho  rail’d  at  Calvin  without  measure. 

But  would  that  things  had  rested  here  ! 
Others  arose  still  more  austere ; 

And  others  in  their  doctrines  loose. 

Who  to  all  morals  gave  a truce  ; 

Some  ran  quite  naked  through  the  street. 
Their  naked  friends  the  saints  to  greet ; 
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And  others  jump’d  and  leap’d  about, 

Like  maskers  at  a ball  or  rout ; 

All  for  the  sake  of  Gospel  light, 

Which  drew  them  from  the  gloom  of  night. 
And  others  sat,  or  quaking  stood. 

Until  the  Spirit  pour’d  a flood 
Of  eloquence  on  many  a tongue  ; 

And  then  the  lofty  temple  rung 
With  solemn  sounds,  sublimely  holy. 
Which  quite  dispers’d  their  melancholy. 
From  eyes  that  with  rapt  visions  roll, 
Beams  forth  the  chaste,  the  fervid  soul ; 
And  Heaven  with  all  its  joys  descends 
To  cheer  the  drooping,  honest  c Friends  ’! 

“ But  wThy  should  I thus  vainly  dwell 
On  follies  which  t’  were  long  to  tell  ? ” 

Said  Dogma ; 66  for,  in  sooth,  that  time 
Was  mark’d  with  folly  and  with  crime ; 
And  superstition  held  full  sway, 
Companion  of  the  Gospel  day  : 

As  if  no  good  could  be  enjoy’d 
By  man  on  earth,  unless  alloy’d 
With  evil  lurking  in  its  train ; 

No  pleasure  free  from  subtle  pain. 

For  Folly  too  must  have  its  season 
Before  men  wake  to  sense  and  reason ; 
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As  fermentation  must  be  past. 

Ere  we  the  grape’s  pure  virtues  taste. 
Thus  when  at  length  their  heat  subsided. 
And  they  could  bear,  though  still  divided. 
The  different  creeds  that  each  professed, 

A Christian  charity  most  blessed 
Sprung  from  that  glorious  reformation. 
Till  then  unknown, — ’twas  Toleration  ! 
’Tis  this  our  country’s  Church  adorns. 
Which  aught  like  persecution  scorns  ; 
This  is  the  glory  of  our  nation, 

Its  scource  of  pride  and  lofty  station ; 

Its  boast  at  home,  abroad  its  guard, 
(Right  ever  brings  its  own  reward,) 

And  he  who  holds  not  in  his  breast 
This  pure,  this  noble,  Christian  guest. 
Should  ne’er  assume  the  sacred  vest. 

“ This  of  our  fabric  is  the  base ; 

It  is  th’  indisputable  right 
Of  ev’ry  man,  in  ev’ry  place. 

To  judge  of  faith  by  reason’s  light ; 

To  read,  to  mark  the  sacred  page. 

And  inwardly  digest  the  same  ; 

And  thus  hold  forth  to  ev’ry  age 
A burning  torch  of  purest  flame  ; 
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The  only  light  to  mortals  given, 

By  which  to  guide  their  weary  eyes 
From  earthly  scenes  to  peaceful  heaven. 

Their  home  eternal  in  the  skies. 

This  is  the  general  rule,  conjoined 

With  grace,  to  aid  our  weaker  thought ; 
From  Calvin  we  the  last  purloin’d, 

(Which  yet  with  dang’rous  lore  is  fraught.) 
But  cavillers  there  may  be  found, 

(They  doubtless  think  themselves  profound !) 
Who  say  the  doctrines  that  we  teach 
We  do  not  practise  as  we  preach ; 

That  Toleration ’s  but  a name 
To  cover  persecution’s  flame  ; 

That  all  who  differ  from  us  feel 
Of  bigotry  the  power  and  zeal ; 

And  though  the  rack  is  laid  aside, — 

Of  Inquisitions  once  the  pride, — 

Yet  still  our  stubborn  sons  must  pay 
For  conscience  in  a different  way : 

What  power,  they  ask,  have  we  alone 
Whose  creed  is  bas’d  on  reason’s  throne, 
What  power  have  we,  they  say,  to  bind 
In  chains  the  freeborn  human  mind ; 

Or  claim,  forsooth,  th’  exclusive  right 
Of  pouring  forth  the  gospel  light ; 
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Of  making  articles — a creed. 

From  which  ’twere  dangerous  to  secede; 
Extorting  homage  from  the  crowd, 

By  flowing  gown  or  mitre  proud  ? 

And,  worst  of  all,  they  ’re  pleas’d  to  say. 

Of  seeking  such  enormous  pay  ; 

For  what,  indeed  ? Because  we  teach 
What  each  may  do  as  well  for  each  ! 

Such  vile  monopoly,  they  add, 

Is  Popery,  or  quite  as  bad : 

Nay,  some  do  say  ’tis  even  worse ; 

For  Popish  priests  demand  the  purse 
For  teaching  what  cannot  be  found 
Elsewhere,  though  search  the  world  around ; 
While  we  demand  it,  yet  declare, 
c You  ’ll  find  religion  anywhere 
As  good,  but  you  must  purchase  here, 

Or  pay  a penalty  severe  !’ 

“ Ungrateful ! They  call  not  to  mind 
The  good  we ’ve  done  to  all  mankind. 

In  having  fully  purified 

The  Church  from  superstition’s  pride ; 

From  ev’ry  base  and  grov’ling  bar 
That  wag’d  with  faith  a constant  war. 

Such  as  vain  alms  and  useless  prayer. 

Of  which  the  Christian  should  beware : 
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Celibacy  and  self-denial, 

And  ev’ry  such  like  sinful  trial ; 

From  penance  done  in  cloistered  walls, 
Where  blinded  passion  vainly  calls 
On  images  of  holy  saints, 

To  hear  the  suppliants  complaints  ; 

In  short,  from  rank  idolatry. 

And  graceless  doctrines  parched  and  dry. 
But  carnal  minds  love  not  to  dwell 
On  themes  like  these.  Alas  ! too  well 
We  know  that  men  are  ever  prone 
To  value  mercies  past  and  gone 
As  nothing ; wThile,  with  horror  still, 

They  deprecate  the  present  ill. 

But  not  for  these  alone  we  claim 
Just  praise.  We  have  a loftier  aim. 

Let  all  who  thus  pour  forth  their  rage. 

Of  past  abuses  search  the  page ; 

They  *11  find  that  we  have  nought  retained 
Whereby  the  conscience  could  be  pain’d ; 
The  tender  conscience  of  the  holy, 

Who  had  been  made  most  melancholy, 

To  think  on  all  the  superstition 
Which,  by  the  Papal  vile  permission, 

Had  reign’d  supreme  o’er  all  the  earth, 
And  had  polluted  ev’ry  hearth. 
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But  vain  the  effort  to  recall 
Examples  ! One  must  serve  for  all. 

“ Of  old  you  know ’t  was  thought  a merit, 
(O  vile  and  moralizing  spirit !) 

Of  all  the  tithes  one  third  to  give* 

The  poor  and  wretched  to  relieve  ; 

Another  third  was  set  aside, 

By  which  abundance  to  provide 
Of  all  things  for  the  altar  fit, 

And  seats  where  poor  and  rich  might  sit 
Together  in  God’s  house  of  prayer; 

(Men  sought  not  vain  distinctions  there  ;) 
The  rest  was  portion’d  ’mongst  the  crowd 
Of  pamper’d  priests  and  bishops  proud. 

Now  who  this  scheme  that  enters  in 
Must  there  detect  the  grossest  sin  : 

That  we  have  chang’d  these  matters  now 
For  better,  all  must  needs  allow ; 

Since  moral  works  are  worse  than  vain, 

Their  practice  would  the  soul  restrain 
To  grov’ling  thoughts  and  humbling  sights. 
Of  poor  and  sick  in  dismal  plights ; 

And  keep  it  down  from  soaring  high, 

By  faith  and  grace  to  mount  the  sky. 

Of  this  great  burthen  we  have  eas’d 
The  holy  church ; and  laymen  pleas’d 
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(O  privilege  beyond  compare  !) 

Take  on  themselves  this  earthly  care., 

To  feed  the  poor*  and  drive  away 
The  wretched  from  the  light  of  day* 

To  gloomy  prisons  and  to  cells* 

Where  pain  with  sorrow  inmate  dwells  : 

And  thus  the  priesthood  are  left  free 
To  revel  on  eternity ; 

And  this  to  do  with  greater  pleasure* 

We  want  not  third*  but  all  the  treasure  ; 

For  we  have  wives  and  babes  of  grace* 

Which  formerly  was  not  the  case 
With  priests  in  dark  and  Romish  times* 

So  infamous  for  frauds  and  crimes. 

And  as  for  want  of  toleration  ! 

Such  charge  is  nought  but  pure  vexation ; 

For  so  men  pay  us  tithes  and  dues* 

They  *re  free  to  hold  what  faith  they  choose  ; 
’Tis  only  when  in  this  they  fail* 

That  we  their  liberty  assail ; 

With  great  reluctance  we  *re  compelled 
To  punish  such  as  have  rebelled 
In  this  one  thing*  which  comprehends 
Great  crimes  for  which  nought  makes  amends. 
The  prison  now  must  ope  her  doors* 

And  Terror  ransack  all  her  stores* 
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To  make  such  stubborn  wretches  feel 
Their  fatal  want  of  holy  zeal.” 

Thus  would  the  Reverend  Doctor  teach 
His  axioms  in  the  smoothest  speech, 

Most  oily  flow  of  eloquence, 

Though  oft  obscure  and  void  of  sense. 

But  yet  no  oracle  could  be 
More  fix’d  or  positive  than  he. 

The  ways  of  Heaven  he  clearly  saw, 

Nor  gaz’d,  like  other  men,  with  awe 
Upon  the  mysteries  there  conceal’d 
From  all  besides,  to  him  reveal’d ; 

But,  with  a bold  and  eagle  eye, 

He  soar’d  above  the  starry  sky, 

Undazzled  with  the  light  that  shone 
Resplendent  from  the  empyreal  throne. 
And  hence,  with  ease  the  saint  could  trace 
The  hidden  fount  of  love  and  grace, 
Pursue  it  through  familiar  ground, 

And  show  its  windings  round  and  round. 
Freewill — election — all  was  known 
To  him,  and  these  he  made  his  own. 

The  cause  which  our  first  parents  drove 
To  sin,  he  trac’d  to  holy  love ! 
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In  shorty  his  universal  mind 
Was  by  no  narrow  bounds  confined; 

But  grasp’d;  in  its  gigantic  span; 

All  heaven  and  earth;  both  God  and  man  ! 
To  some,  at  least;  he  thus  appear’d; 

Whose  hearts  were  not;  like  mine;  so  sear’d 
To  what  was  good ; but  I confess 
I scarcely  could  his  meaning  guess ; 

For;  arm’d  in  wordy  mystery 
And  theologic  panoply, 

The  Doctor  then  appear’d  to  me 
Of  Priestcraft  the  epitome  ; 

His  pith  and  marrow  undisguis’d 
Might  in  one  sentence  be  compris’d; 

Which  thus  would  read  ; “ I fill  this  chair 
And  change  for  gold  some  empty  air ; 

’Tis  right  that  all  my  words  believe; 

That  I and  such  as  I may  live.” 

O ! graceless  youth  that  I was  then; 

To  think  so  ill  of  holy  men  ! 

But  so  it  was;  if  truth  must  out. 

Well!  next  from  Church  I wheel’d  about 
To  Physic;  which  I studied  hard 
In  hopes  to  gain  a great  reward. 
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Thought  I,  when  medicine  my  trade  is,, 

I ’ll  go  to  court  and  cure  the  ladies* 

And  gain  renown  in  lofty  places* 

If  not  by  skill*  at  least  by  graces 
Which  I will  try  to  cultivate  ; 

Those  qualities  which  please  the  great* — 
Smooth  lies*  duplicity*  deceit ; 

A look  of  confidence  to  cheat ; 

A polish’d  bow*  a pleasing  smile* 
Confiding  virtues  to  beguile  ; 

And  thus  I ’ll  rise  to  wealth  and  fame* 
And  win  an  everlasting  name ! 

Such  phantoms  to  allure  me  rose* 

And  stole  away  my  sweet  repose : 

But  when  more  closely  I survey’d 
Of  each  huge  form  the  hideous  shade* 

I loath’d  their  presence*  and  repell’d 
A trade  ’gainst  which  my  soul  rebell’d. 

“ O may  I never*”  I exclaim’d* 

“ Be  either  learned*  wise*  or  fam’d* 

If  I*  to  prosper  and  to  rise* 

Must  wear  such  wolfish*  dark  disguise!” 
And  now  the  Law  alone  remain’d* 

To  which*  for  life*  I must  be  chain’d* 

If  I must  live ; which  yet  I spurn’d* 

And  all  my  law  books  angry  burn’d* 
e 2 
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And;  in  despair — But  why  thus  dwell 
On  subjects  which  my  bosom  swell? 

I love  them  not,  and  must  away 
To  fairer  scenes  without  delay ; 

Those  cloister’d  walls  where  learning’s  ghost, 
(Or  pedant  lore  and  pomp  at  most,) 

Keeps  constant  watch  and  howls  and  cries 
With  wails,  to  which  the  storm  replies — 

I hate  them  all ! for  still  the  sound 
Of  dulness  hums  me  round  and  round, 
Whene’er  I think  of  time  misspent. 

So  close  within  their  prison  pent. 

Where’er  I went,  some  letter’d  fool, 

Rais’d  up  on  his  official  stool, 

With  visage  grave  a lecture  read 
To  youths  all  breathless  as  if  dead ; 

Who  drank  the  learning,  (bless  the  mark ! 
And  tried  to  come,  through  visions  dark 
And  dismal  as  a London  fog, 

To  truth — not  in  a well,  but  bog, 

As  muddy  as  the  bog  of  Allen, 

When  once  it  mov’d  to  greet  the  Callen ! 

One  oracle,  with  dark  grimace. 

With  wrinkled  brow  and  wither’d  face, 
Would  labour  hard  until  the  swreat 
Flowed  oft  in  torrents  down  his  pate, 
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To  prove  (O  ! reader,  mark  and  learn !) 
That  we  both  feel,  and  eke  discern, 

Smell,  taste  and  touch,  and  think  and  see, 
And  very  likely,  that  we  be. 

That  is  exist ; that  thoughts  arise 
Within  us  when  we  view  the  skies, 

Or  earth,  or  sea,  or  any  thing 
That  there  exists ; that  bite  or  sting 
Will  leave  upon  our  nerves  or  brain, 

That  strange  sensation  we  call  pain ; 

That  fire  will  burn,  a sword  will  kill. 
Because  such  power  pervades  them  still : 
That  matter  is  because  it  is, 

If  any  thing  there  is  that  is ; 

But  this  is  doubtful,  some  declare, 

As  ev5ry  thing  in  earth,  sea,  air. 

Or  universe,  may  only  seem 
To  be,  like  phantoms  in  a dream : 

In  short,  that  we,  like  fairy  elves. 

Are  ne*er  two  moments  our  own  selves ! 
Another  talked  of  stars  and  nodes ; 

And  one  of  syllogistic  modes, 

Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii, 

And  such-like  sounding  figures  high ! 

And  one  there  was  who  (wonder !)  prov’d 
That  Maro  sang,  and  Ovid  lovM, 
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That  Homer  liv’d,  but  when  or  where 
He  could  not  tell,  nor  seem’d  to  care ! 
Indeed^  they  all  could  prove  what  none 
Could  entertain  a doubt  upon; 

But  when  a dark  cloud  met  their  view, 
Their  dullness  could  not  pierce  it  through: 
They  flounder’d  on  through  murky  night ; 
Unconscious  of  their  muddy  plight. 

Each  thought  himself  a brilliant  light ! 

’T  was  thus  I felt  in  former  days. 

Before  I yet  had  learn’d  the  ways 
Which  here  on  earth  my  feet  must  tread. 
Where  words  are  more  than  heart  or  head 
To  me  unus’d  to  worldly  arts. 

The  parts  of  speech  seem’d  minor  parts ; 
But  this  an  error  soon  I found ; 

And  now  I look  with  awe  profound 
On  men  and  things  I then  despis’d : 

My  learning  now  by  me  is  priz’d  ; 

No  wonder,  since  my  little  share 
Can  waft  me  boldly  anywhere. 

A wrord  or  two  of  piety 

Amongst  the  saints,  will  raise  me  high ; 

And  if  free  grace  I only  name, 

A thousand  tongues  my  worth  proclaim ! 
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Since  one  great  maxim  holds  with  these* 

“ Speak  fair*  but  act  just  as  you  please.” 
But  oh ! I am  an  angel  quite* 

If*  by  good  luck*  I chance  to  write 
A book  which  serious  thoughts  contains  : 
But  this*  alas  ! is  all  my  gains  * 

They  praise  my  book*  but  will  not  buy* 
Because  the  subject’s  rather  dry; 

With  virtue*  love  is  dull  and  icy* 

E’en  saints  prefer  it  warm  and  spicy. 

Then  should  I happen  to  fall  ill* 

The  Doctor  comes  to  try  his  skill : 

He  feels  my  pulse*  and  shakes  his  head* 

As  if  I wrere  as  good  as  dead ; 

But  when  my  mouth  I open  wide* 

And  pour  of  Latin  names  a tide ; 

And  pat  the  symptoms  all  rehearse* 

Like  player  spouting  Shakspeare’s  verse ; 
He  stares ! but  soon*  with  knowing  wink* 

“ Ha!  ha!  you’re  one  of  us*  I think ; 

Well ! all  is  right — a draught*  no  more* 
Will  quick  your  wonted  health  restore.” 
u Oh  thanks  ! good  Doctor*  here ’s  your  fee 
“ Pray  do  not  mention  it  to  me ; 

You  know  we  charge  not  one  another* 

As  each  in  turn  may  serve  his  brother.” 
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Thus  with  the  lawyers  too  I speed. 
And  thus  with  savans  I succeed ; 
Each  takes  me  for  a brother  chip, 
And  so  the  sweets  of  life  I sip. 

But,  best  of  all ! the  ladies  fair 
Make  all  my  interests  their  care ; 
They  call  me  pious,  learned,  wise, 

An  Israelite  without  disguise ; 

A Socrates  and  saint  by  turns ; 

They  say  my  candle  constant  burns, 
Since  *neath  a bushel ’t  is  not  hid, 

But  shining  brightly  from  the  lid, 

In  golden  candlestick  so  bright. 
Where  it  dispels  the  gloom  of  night. 
Compelled  to  own  their  fair  dominion, 
I thank  them  for  their  good  opinion. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Leave  college. — Resume  rustic  amusements. — Altered  feel- 
ings.— Description  of  rural  happiness. — My  worship  of 
nature  not  idolatry. — The  enjoyment  of  religious  freedom. 
— My  happiness  interrupted, — by  falling  in  love. — De- 
scription of  morning. — Portrait  of  a lady,  &c. — View  of 
evening. — “The  fool  saith  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God.” — 
Confuted  by  the  voices  of  the  starry  host  of  heaven  and 
universal  nature,  which  proclaim  the  existence  and  the  om- 
nipotence of  the  Deity. — Night. — The  sweet  influences  of 
sleep  over  the  whole  creation,  except  the  nightingale  and 
her  attendant  echo. — Conclusion. 

At  length  I joyful  bid  farewell 
To  Proctor’s  rule  and  college  bell ; 

And  once  again  delighted  hail 
The  verdant  hill  and  shady  dale ; 

Again  I roam  through  lawn  and  wood ; 

Again  I stem  the  boiling  flood 
With  vigorous  arm  and  youthful  pride. 

Or  foremost  in  the  chace  I ride  ! 

The  world  assum’d  a different  hue 
From  that  which  met  my  childish  view : 

Now  new  emotions  fill’d  my  soul ; 

The  blush  suffus’d  my  cheek  ; a sigh 
Deep  drawn  oft  from  my  bosom  stole 
When  Beauty  caught  my  wond’ring  eye. 

Yet  brief  this  feeling ! passing  shade  ! 
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I lov’d  the  abstract ; but  my  heart 
No  progress  yet  in  love  had  made, 

Was  still  untouch’d  by  Cupid’s  dart ; 

Which  soon,  too  soon,  alas  ! assail’d 
Its  inmost  core,  and  there  remain’d ; 

And  long  its  sting  I have  bewail’d. 

But  no  repose  as  yet  have  gain’d. 

Of  this  hereafter  ; now  the  glow 
Of  early  spring,  or  rosy  morn ; 

The  streamlet’s  soft  and  murm’ring  flow 
The  huntsman’s  shrill  and  echoing  horn. 
The  lonely  glen  ; the  shady  grove  : 

The  book  and  eke  the  rustic  lyre, 

These  were  the  objects  of  my  love, 

On  these  my  soul  spent  all  its  fire. 

Young  Nature  was  my  mistress  now. 

To  her  I bent  the  willing  knee ; 

To  her  I paid  my  ev’ry  vow. 

Which  yet  was  not  idolatry. 

For  in  her  form  I well  could  trace 
The  wonders  of  Almighty  love ; 

His  boundless  power,  unfailing  grace, 
Which  all  mankind  alike  may  prove. 

This  was  the  temple  of  my  heart. 
Whence  ev’ry  prayer  to  God  arose, 

From  jarring  sectaries  apart. 
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’T  was  there  my  soul  enjoyed  repose  : 

Here  no  dogmatic  theories 
Of  bigots  in  religious  strife, 

Shut  out  from  men  the  smiling  skies, 

Or  dash’d  from  them  the  cup  of  life. 

Oh  ! what  relief  from  men  to  fly, 

And  hold  communion  with  our  God, 

And  dwell  with  Him  above  the  sky, 

Far,  far  from  persecution’s  rod ! 

To  view  the  Saviour  as  he  is. 

Unshackled  by  the  schoolmen’s  bonds  ! 

The  Lord  of  love,  secure  in  bliss. 

To  ev’ry  Christian’s  prayer  responds : 

His  boundless  mercy  rests  not  here ; 

The  savage  shares  his  grace  and  love ; 

And  all  the  human  form  that  wear 
By  Him  are  drawn  to  joys  above. 

The  universal  race  of  man, 

Each  day  and  hour  that  passes  by, 

He  cares  for;  though  they  cannot  scan 
His  never-tiring  charity : 

Nay  though  they  oft  blaspheme  his  name, 
And  ’gainst  his  government  rebel, 

His  love  for  all  is  still  the  same ; 

And  none  its  depths  or  heights  can  tell. 
Then  why  should  puny  mortals  dare 
To  bound  his  boundless  grace  or  care  ? 
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’T  was  thus  I spent  each  pleasing  day 
Thus  roll’d  the  smiling  hours  away 
In  peaceful  rest,  and  I was  free 
As  mortal  well  on  earth  can  be. 

But  ah  ! what  pleasures  long  can  last  ? 
Some  hidden  cause  will  ever  blast 
Our  earthborn  hopes,  our  present  joy, 
And  all  our  sweetest  bliss  destroy. 

This  soon  I felt ! One  fatal  morn, 

As  slow  I brush’d  the  dewy  lawn, 

With  careless  step,  in  thoughtful  mood. 
And  view’d  the  cheering  purple  flood 
Of  light  that  shed  its  orient  ray, 

O’er  lofty  hill  and  valley  gay ; 

The  fields  in  fairest  robes  were  drest ; 
The  lark  had  left  his  downy  nest ; 

The  cock  awoke  his  clarion  shrill ; 

More  near  approach’d  the  distant  mill ; 
The  groves  were  vocal  all  around ; 

The  cattle  brows’d  the  grassy  ground ; 
The  swallow  twitter’d  o’er  the  brake ; 
The  swan  rode  proudly  on  the  lake ; 
The  mower  swept  the  balmy  hay ; 

The  maiden  sang  her  morning  lay ; 

The  oxen  were  gone  forth  to  plough, 
And  industry  was  busy  now; 
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The  hawthorn’s  fragrance  fill’d  the  air ; 
The  roses  rais’d  their  heads  so  fair ; 

The  soul  of  beauty  reign’d  abroad. 

And  Nature  sang  a hymn  to  God ! 

While  thus  I roam’d  these  sweets  among, 
And  heard,  delighted,  Nature’s  song, 
What  object  caught  my  wond’ring  gaze. 
And  set  my  senses  in  a blaze — 

Transfix’d  my  soul  with  love’s  sharp  steel. 
Which  time  nor  absence  e’er  can  heal  ? 

Alas  ! it  was  a maiden  fair, 

Of  graceful  mien  and  charming  air, 

Who  seem’d,  as  me  she  floated  by, 

To  be  a tenant  of  the  sky. 

A silken  zone  her  waist  confin’d ; 

Her  robe  flow’d  loosely  in  the  wind; 

Her  hair,  of  hue  like  purest  gold, 

Spread  o’er  her  neck  in  many  a fold, 

And  veil’d,  in  part,  the  field  of  snow, 

That  heav’d  its  soft  embrace  below. 

But,  parted  on  her  forehead  white. 
Unfolded  beauties  chaste  and  bright, 

A countenance,  the  truth  to  tell, 

Where  little  loves  delight  to  dwell ; 

The  arched  brow ; the  forehead  high ; 

The  silken  lash ; the  large  blue  eye ; 
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The  dimpled  cheek  and  Grecian  nose ; 

The  lips  of  coral ; breath  of  rose ; 

Clear  pearly  teeth ; the  well-turned  chin  ; 
Oh  ! all  bespoke  the  soul  within  ! 

The  soul  of  love  and  virtue  pure. 

And  truth  which  promised  to  endure, 
Confiding  faith,  that  knew  no  fear. 

With  all  that  renders  woman  dear ! 

And  as  the  clouds,  in  early  spring, 

In  quick  succession  shadows  fling. 

O’er  sunny  hill  and  flowery  mead, 

Which  please  the  eye  as  on  they  speed ; 

So  blushes  o’er  her  lovely  face 
With  smiles  were  ever  changing  place ; 
And  while  my  eye  that  viewed  their  play 
Was  charm’d,  they  stole  my  heart  away ! 

But  why  proceed  ? my  task  is  done ; 
The  tale  of  love  were  long  to  tell : 

The  vision ’s  past ; I ’m  left  alone ; 

But  still  remains  that  magic  spell ! 

And  if,  perchance,  I fondly  dwell 
On  scenes  which  once  my  bosom  charm’d, 
And  all  my  soul’s  recesses  warm’d, 

I ’ve  paid  the  penalty  too  well, 

Since  bliss  and  happiness  are  gone ! 
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Yet,  gentle  reader,  wouldst  thou  know, 
My  tale  of  love  with  all  its  woe, 

Young  passion’s  undeserved  fate, 

(Which  now  to  thee  I would  relate 
Did  time  permit,)  perhaps  we  meet 
Again,  shouldst  thou  this  present  greet ; 
And  then  our  theme  we  will  pursue 
With  strength  reviv’d  and  courage  new. 

See ! now  the  evening  shades  descend, 
And  night  and  day  together  blend 
In  twilight  sweet ; and  ev’ry  sound 
Is  hush’d  the  hills  and  dales  around ; 
Save  that  from  some  far  distant  tower 
Sweet  bells  proclaim  the  vesper  hour ; 
Or  that  the  landrail  ’midst  the  corn 
Awakes  the  echoes  with  his  horn ; 

Or  that  the  milkmaid  in  the  vale 
Sings  sweetly  as  she  bears  her  pail ; 

Or  that  the  ploughman’s  whistle  shrill 
Resounds  o’er  rock  and  dale  and  hill. 
At  such  an  hour  oft  have  I stray’d 
Along  some  lone,  sequester’d  glade, 

And  heard  the  sigh  which  zephyr  woke 
From  leaves  of  ash,  or  beech,  or  oak  ; 
The  gentle  flutter  of  his  wing. 

When  Philomel  began  to  sing ; 
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The  chorus  deep  he  did  prolong 
When  that  sweet  minstrel  ceas’d  her  song ; 
The  note  of  wild  ecstatic  fire 
He  woke  from  his  ^Eolian  lyre* 

The  woods*  when  she  renew’d  her  strain* 
And  pour’d  its  floods  o’er  hill  and  plain ! 

I ’ve  listen’d  till  my  soul  was  blent 
With  Nature’s  ev’ry  element  * 

And  when  at  length  each  sound  was  still* 

I ’ve  clomb  thy  summit*  Madden  Hill* 

And  gaz’d  upon  the  glowing  west* 

Where  late  the  sun  had  sunk  to  rest. 

Oh  ! what  a scene  here  met  the  eye  ! 

The  western  hills*  whose  summits  high 
Were  bath’d  in  gold  ! the  plains  beneath 
All  shadowy  like  the  vale  of  death  ! 

The  clouds  above  a mass  of  fire* 

Like  ^Etna  burning  in  his  ire  ! 

What  stillness  reign’d  ! the  beauteous  star 
Of  eve  gleam’d  sweetly  from  afar ; 

Myriads  of  orbs  in  the  bright  skies 
Were  twinkling  modestly*  like  eyes 
Which*  struck  with  beauty’s  splendid  blaze 
In  some  swreet  youth*  upon  him  gaze 
At  first  with  timid  glance*  (for  shame 
Rebukes  the  maiden’s  rising  flame ;) 
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Till,  revelling  in  visions  bright, 

No  longer  can  they  veil  their  light, 

But,  careless  save  what  love  inspires, 
Enkindle  all  their  latent  fires  ! 

So  too  the  stars  more  brightly  shone, 
When  sable  Night  their  loves  had  won 
By  beauties  which  the  glaring  day. 
Importunate,  had  chas’d  away  ! 

Next  rose  Night’s  peerless,  lovely  queen, 
Of  mien  so  chaste  and  look  serene ! 

And  on  her  forehead  sweet  and  mild 
Sate  Modesty,  the  fav’rite  child 
Of  Innocence  ! Oh,  how  I love 
To  gaze  upon  her  placid  look  ! 

Her  guiltless  track  through  heaven  above. 
Her  image  mirror’d  in  the  brook ! 

With  all  the  stars  in  her  bright  train. 

That  homage  to  their  mistress  pay, 

Till  Tethys  send  her  guest  again, 

To  usher  in  the  morning  ray. 

O fool ! who,  in  thy  harden’d  heart, 

Darest  to  say  c No  Godhead  reigns,’ 
Walk  forth,  when  Night  resumes  her  part, 
And  spreads  her  mantle  o’er  the  plains  ; 
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Go  forth  and  look  upon  yon  sky, 

And  ask  who  hung  those  glorious  fires ; 
Those  unconsuming  lamps  on  high, 

Whose  light  the  breath  of  God  inspires. 
Go  ask  the  moon,  the  constant  moon, 

Who  bade  her  keep  her  bright  career  ; 

Go  ask  the  earth  who  bade  her  bloom, 
When  Taurus  rules  the  beauteous  year  : 
The  stars,  the  moon,  and  earth  the  same. 
Will  thus  assert  their  Maker’s  claim : — 

Thy  mortal  eyes,  vain  man,  survey 
The  wondrous  works  around  thee  spread ; 
Those  works  shall  bloom  when  thy  cold  clay 
Shall  moulder  with  the  silent  dead ; 

And  of  thyself  what  dost  thou  know  ? 

Who  breath’d  into  thy  mortal  frame 
The  breath  of  life  ? Where  must  it  go  ? 

And  tell  us,  proud  one,  whence  it  came  ? 
At  best,  thy  moments  here  are  brief : 

What  power  can  rescue  from  the  grave  ? 
Can  mighty  reason  bring  relief? 

Or  chance,  blind  chance,  her  vot’ry  save  ? 
If  not,  why  then  presume  to  say, 

‘ There  is  no  God  that  rules  on  high,’ 
Thou,  who  dost  bloom  but  to  decay, 

Slave  to  a higher  destiny  ? 
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Behold  ! there  is  a mighty  God, 

Who  made  both  thee  and  us,  and  all 
Created  beings  by  his  nod 

Evoked  from  nothing  at  his  call. 

We’ve  seen  Him  in  his  majesty, 

When  first  he  bade  all  things  to  be  ; 

When  earth  from  troubled  chaos  rose, 

To  glorious  light  and  calm  repose ; 

When  the  bright  sun  rose  vast  and  grand, 
Fresh  wheel’d  from  his  almighty  hand  ; 
And  when  the  pale  moon  shed  her  light 
O’er  the  fair  bridal  bed  of  night ; 

When  heaven’s  great  arch  majestic  glow’d 
With  living  light,  which  then  first  flow’d 
From  those  bright  stars  in  copious  streams. 
And  lit  the  world  with  its  sweet  beams  ; 
When  first  the  hills  were  cloth’d  in  green. 
And  Eden’s  blissful  bow’rs  were  seen ; 

And  man,  divine,  erect,  and  tall. 

And  woman,  happy  ere  the  fall, 

Dwelt  peaceful  in  God’s  paradise. 

And  ever  might,  had  they  been  wise  ! 

Since  then,  (alas  ! the  direful  change ! 

Alas  ! alas  ! what  ample  range 

Has  death  had  o’er  th’  astonish’d  earth, 

Which  gave,  but  to  devour,  her  birth  ! ) 
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Since  then,  what  crowds  have  passed  away 
Some  proud  as  thou ; but  no  decay 
As  yet  appears  upon  our  face  ; 

No  marks  of  age  you  there  can  trace : 

We  still  seem  young  and  fresh  and  bright. 
As  when  our  Maker  threw  this  light 
Around  our  orbs : the  hoary  hills 
Of  earth  and  all  her  weeping  rills, 

Her  rocks,  her  caverns,  and  her  woods, 
Her  oceans,  seas,  and  roaring  floods, 

Are  still  the  same : one  glorious  soul 
Enlivens  and  pervades  the  whole  ! 

“ We’ve  seen  the  proud  philosopher 
Stand  up  on  earth  and  question  her 
Of  things  which  he  who  runs  may  know : 
He  ask’d  those  orbs  who  bade  them  glow  ? 
And,  in  his  mental  pride,  he  turn’d 
Away  from  lights  that  brightly  burn’d. 
And  listen’d  to  the  syren  call 
Of  vanities,  which  most  enthrall 
The  soul  of  man,  and  then  he  cried, 
‘There  is  no  God  ;’  and  crying,  died !” 
Deep  night  succeeds ; and  balmy  sleep 
Comes  soaring  on  his  leaden  wings, 

And  to  all  creatures  of  the  deep 
And  of  the  earth  cessation  brings 
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From  cares  and  toils*  and  softly  soothes 
Each  passion  to  oblivious  rest ; 

The  wrinkled  brow  of  sorrow  smoothes* 

And  calms  the  swelling*  anxious  breast ; 

The  winged  tribes  confess  his  power* 

And  droop  their  heads  beneath  their  wings ; 
All  save  of  warblers  sweet  the  flower* 

Which  all  night  long  her  descant  sings ; 
And  Echo*  gentle*  bashful  maid* 

Who  shuns  the  glaring  face  of  day* 

From  caves  where  all  day  long  she  stay’d* 
Comes  forth  to  listen  to  the  lay ; 

She  catches  up  the  glorious  song* 

Delighted  with  its  melting  strains* 

And  wafts  the  mellow  sound  along* 

To  charm  her  sisters  o’er  the  plains. 

Then  I will  to  my  downy  bed* 

And  seek*  O sleep*  thy  blest  repose ; 

May  angels  hover  round  my  head ; 

May  He*  from  whom  each  blessing  flows* 
Protect  me  in  the  night*  and  grant 
That  when  my  final  day  is  past* 

He  may  my  place  of  rest  transplant 
To  yon  refulgent  skies  at  last  ! 


THE  END. 
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spirit  of  his  evidently  humane  and  generous  nature ; and  on  such 
pleasing  results  of  his  trials — if  trials  he  has  had — as  are  here 
and  there  to  be  met  with  in  the  pages  of  this  unpretending 
volume  of  verse.  The  simplicity  and  purity  of  nature  is  the 
shrine  at  which  he  desires  to  worship ; and  through  that  he 
looks  up  to  nature’s  God  with  a humble  and  chastened  spirit. 
We  will  not  hesitate  to  express  our  hearty  approval  of  many 
of  the  contents  of  this  volume.  Some  of  the  shorter  poems  it 
contains  are,  however,  more  to  our  taste  than  the  more  adventu- 
rous poem  which  gives  title  to  the  book ; and  the  following 
stanzas  from  an  ‘Ode  to  Miss  Abbot,’  a member  of  a noble 
family,  on  her  birth- day,  afford  not  an  unfavorable  specimen  of 
the  Author’s  powers  and  opinions.  [Here  follow  the  stanzas.] 
At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  some  4 Translations  and  Imita- 
tions ’ from  ancient  and  modern  authors  ; among  which,  a scene 
or  two  from  the  4 Aminta  ’ of  Tasso,  are  good  in  point  of  versifi- 
cation. On  the  whole,  the  contents  of  this  little  work  are  of  a 
pleasing  character,  and  such  as  entitle  the  author  to  a very 
respectable  place  among  the  younger  poets  of  the  day.” — 
Morning  Post , Jan.  2,  1843. 

44  We  have  frequently  heard  it  remarked,  that  there  are  so  few 
poetical  readers,  or  so  little  taste  for  poetry,  that  works  of  this 
kind  become  a mere  drug.  Not  so,  Gentle  Reader;  a few 
spirited  poetical  writers  are  yet  to  be  found,  and  Mr.  Clarke  is 
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one  among  the  number,  who,  we  shall  say  for  distinction’s 
sake,  lias  produced  a series  of  poems  of  great  beauty,  among 
which  is  - ‘Donna  Rosa,’  which  is  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  for 
elegance,  simplicity,  and  correctness  of  metre.” — Blackwood’s 
Lady’s  Magazine  for  April,  1843. 

“ This  is  a little  volume  of  very  agreeable  though  very  unpre- 
tending verse  ; and  that  the  writer  entertains  a just  and  elevated 
sense  of  the  poetic  character,  is  abundantly  evident.  Of  Mr. 
Clarke’s  poetry  itself,  we  can  find  room  for  only  a single  stanza 
from  a little  poem,  entitled  ‘ Can  I forget  thee  V It  is  very 
sweet  from  its  simplicity.” — Court  Journal , April  8,  1843. 


“ EROTOPHUSEOS,”  a Poem,  in  Four  Scenes;  cloth 
2s.  6d. ; or  bound  up  with  the  “ Silent  Village,” 
cloth  5s. 

“ This  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  musical  poems  which  the 
present  season  has  produced,  and  exhibits  a degree  of  talent  in 
the  young  and  unknown  author*  for  which  we  little  looked  in 
so  small  a work.  The  Poem  is  very  beautiful,  both  its  images 
and  its  versification.  The  following  lines  are  a fair  specimen.” 
— Bell’s  Weekly  Messenger , April  11,  1840. 

“ This  little  volume  contains  much  simple  but  sweet  poetry. 
Those  parts  are  by  far  the  best  which  paint  the  beauties  and  the 
charms  of  nature  ; the  author  dwells  on  them  with  enthusiasm, 
and  seems  to  vividly  enjoy  the  pure  feelings  of  delight  they  are 
so  well  calculated  to  inspire.” — Britannia,  April  11,  1840. 

* It  was  published  anonymously  in  the  spring  of  1840,  but  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  Publisher,  the  sale  was  stopped,  shortly  after  its 
appearance. 
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“ Though  slight  in  its  matter,  ‘ Erotophuseos  ” is  better  than 
the  common  run  of  poems  that  load  our  table  ; for  the  images 
are  so  far  original,  that  they  have  been  seen  or  felt  by  the  writer, 
and  not  suggested  to  him  by  reading  other  poets.  His  style 
too,  though  smacking  of  Scott  and  the  more  sober  parts  of 
the  Giaour,  does  not  constantly  echo,  with  feeble  and  distorted 
reverberation,  some  well  known  strain.” — Spectator , April  4, 
1840. 

“ A piece  of  quiet,  clever,  sensible  satire,  at  the  expence  of 
schools,  colleges,  the  learned  professions,  and  the  church  ; in 
which  the  hero  traces  his  whole  course  of  life,  from  entering  a 
public  school,  till  he  had  entered  the  university,  and  studied 
theology,  medicine,  and  law ; discovering  the  hollowness  and 
hypocrisies  of  each  calling  in  turn.” — Tait’s  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine for  May,  1840. 


Heady  for  the  Press . 

DONNA  ROSA;  Second  and  Third  Cantos. 

DEMETRIUS,  a Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts. 

THE  AMINTA,  from  the  Italian  of  Torquato  Tasso, 
with  a Memoir  of  Tasso,  and  Serassi’s  Preface  to  the 
Aminta. 

Also  a Work  in  Prose. 
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